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{For the School Journal.) 
MY FRIENDS. 


BY MARY K. HANLEY. 


Ever through the misty futare, 
Be it fraught with joy or pain, 

These sweet days will dawa in mem'ry— 
I'll live o’er my youth again. 

It may be that we must sever, 
Perchance ‘neath other skies to dwell ; 

In spirit neught can e’er divide me 
From the friends [ love so well. 


Gladly now we roam together 
Youth's fair garden, hand in hand, 
Culling roses to take with us 
To the {uture’s shadowy land; 
Now the ean is brightly shining, 
Not a nook is in the shade, 
Tell, oh tell me, smiling heaven, 
Mast this glorious beauty fade? 


Toll me, must we part forever, 
Be dweilers in another land ? 
Or will death's cold, cruel river 
Wash our footprints from the sand, 
And take us from amid the scenes 
Where in early youth we met? 
Whate’er the future that awaits, 
1 would not, if I could, forget. 





SIGNS AND TOKENS. 


© The weird sisters, band in hand, 
Posters of the sea and jan 
Thus do go about, about: 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine 
And thrice — to make up nine. 
Peace !—the charm’s woun ” 
Macbeth. 


In these practical days of railroads and tele- 
graphs, when the winner of the “Derby” is 
known at Calcutta almost before the bustling 
crowd round the Grand Stand have yet made 
out the numbers put up, we might well imagine 
that the age of superstition and credulity was 
long past; but with all our advantages of so- 


Up. 


cial improvement and modern education this is | 


far from being the fact, as is evidenced by a case 
which was recently tried before the magistrates 
at Scarborough, in which one servant succeeded 
in getting the whole of the wearing apparel 
from her fellow-servant, as a consideration for 
her good offices in inducing a mythical familiar 
whom she called “Lord Fell,” to cure the 
other’s aunt, who was nearly dying. Truth is 
indeed stranger than fiction ; for an amount of 
blind credulity came to light during the hear- 
ing of the case which, if put into the pages of 
anovel, would be scouted as the veriest non- 
sense. Even among well-educated people we 
meet with many superstitions, such as not din- 
ng thirteen at table, not passing under a lad- 
der,"and so forth ; but it is with country “ folk- 
lore” that we have now most todo; and many 
of the superstitious observances are so quaint 
andso implicitly believed in, that some ac- 
count of them may not prove uninteresting. 
In Lancashire and many other parts of Eng- 
land, the country gossips begin to note the 
omens and cast their spells about a child before 
its birth, and do not let goof the individual 
even after death. For instance, an infallible 
method of ascertaining the sex of an unborn 
child is to char the blade-bone of a shoulder of 
mutton till two holes can be made in it, a string 
then through them, aud is hung over 
the doer of the house, andof whatever sex is 
the person who first enters, the child will be 
the same. Pursuing the infant through the va- 
rious disorders peculiar to childhood, we find 
that Daffy’s Elixir and Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup may be cast to the winds, for there is a 
magic cure for them all. If it has the thrush, 
catch a duck and hold the bill wide 
open in the child’s mouth; the cold breath 
of the duck will remove the disease (what- 
ever its merits may be, this certainly appears 
to be a quack remedy). Hooping-cough will 
never be taken by a child that has ridden on a 
bear (probably because the bear takes the child 
= Again, a nous cures the — yw 
though sume might imagine measles the 
more the bf tbe tw; and, finally, chil 
dren 8 always be weaned on a Fri- 
day. As the individual grows up, the directions 
for his well-being can be personally attended to, 
though it must require a somewhat retentive 
memory to bear them all in mind. If he cats 
pei ahole must be made in tho shell to 
a & witch sailing out in it and wrecking 
ships ; if he is sli 
1 pwards. 
eye, @ hair must be pulled from 
& cat's tail, and rubbed over it nine times (no 
mention is made as to any possible objection on 
the cat's part). If he =e s =e | he 
must tat ive, it sutD of 
an opinion whieh on the idee ma Mave on the 
rabjert; and if ee te a woman 
out on a journey, must turn 
back. it be hens o engl in his right ear, 
“some one is praising hi in bis 
one is him ; but here he has his reme- 


, for : > 
a a palit Sea a 


vidual may now fairly be assumed to have 
arrived at man’s estate, and likely to take 
unto himself a partner; therefore, full direc- 
tions may be obtained from any gossip versed 
in folk-lore as to the ic inf appli- 


The image is laid upon the stomach of the 
woman to whom it belo: and she by means 
of it pretends to be the medium of communica- 
tiod etwoen the dead and the living. She 





mag 

cable to courtship in geveral. In the first 
piace, he must never go courting on a Friday ; 
this is such a sine qua non in many parts of the 
north of England, that no village fair one will 
receive her swains on thatday. To dream of 
his lady-love, he must stick nine pins into the 
sboulder-blade of a rabbit, and take it to bed 
with him (it is somewhat difficult to conceive 
how any one could dream at all with such a bed- 
fellow, but c'est selon}. When he first sees the 
moon in the new year, he must i diatel 


sends the image into the world of 
spirits to find the about whom intelii- 
gence is ht : it then changes into an elf or 
ot, and ostevsibly departs on its errand 
he spirit of the son enters the image, and 
gives the information sought after by the sur- 
viving relatives. 
The woman is supposed not to utter a word, 
the message seeming to from the im- 
age. The questions are addressed to the me- 
dium, the replies ap to come from her 





take off one stocking, run to a stile, and under 
the great toe he will find a hair of the same 
color as that of his fair one that is to be. This 
is really a very awkward observance, especially 
in a district where stiles are scarce and the 
country rough : fancy Adolphus Fitz-Fopping- 
ton seeing the moon under these circumstances 
in Regent street! Now we get to presents and 
tests of affection. The luckiest thing a man 
can present to his sweetheart is the first egg 
laid by a pullet. If the fire burns brightly 
when it is poked, the absent lover is in good 
spirits. A girl shelling peas, when she finds a 
peascod with nine peas in it, must lay it on the 
threshold of the kitchen-door, and the first 
bachelor who walks over it will fall in love with 
her. Ifa girl is doubtful as to the depth of 
her lover's affection, she has only to throw an 
apple-pip into the fire; if it cracks, all is 
well; if not, the soover she looks out 
for another help-mate the better. When 
a newly-married couple come home, it is 
absolutely necessary to their future felicity to 
bring in a hen and make it cackle. We have 
heard of a good many married househvlds 
where extra cackling was quite superfluous, 
but perhaps this is imtended as a counter-irri- 
tant. 
SIGNS AND TOKENS OF DEATH. 

Of the signs and tokens of death there is no 
end. The crowing of a hen is a sure forerust 
ner, 80 is also the squeaking of a mouse behind 
|} a bedstead. If a cow breaks into your garden, 
there will bea death in the family within six 
months ; if apigeonenters a house, a child will 
infallibly die. When a death takes place, ali 
the doors and windows should be uniastened, as 
| in many parts of the country it is thought that 
the first pains of purgatory are inflicted by the 
soul sqeeezing through the closed doors. We have 
something like this in Swift's “Journey from 
this Worid to the Next,” where the spirits, con- 
versing on their way to the throne of “ Micros,” 
relate to each other how they had to wait till an 
open door or window in the house in which the 
death had taken place, enabled them to get free 
from it. Every one knows the Celtic supersti- 
tion of the “fetch,” or appearence of one's 
double, being an immediate forerunner ot a 
violent death. There are very few of the peas- 
antry, or indeed of the better classes, who do 
not believe firmly ia the “ Banshee,” or that its 
wail will not bring death or misfortune to the 
house near which it isheard. There is an old 
belief that no one can die ona bed containing 
game feathers; and another, that has 
some amount of truth in it, that death 
must take place at the turn of the tide. 
Shakespeare commemorates this in Madam 
Quickly’s account of Falstaff’s death, “a” 
parted even just between twelve and one, even 
at turning o’ the tide. Dickens, too, in “ David 
Copperfield,” makes old Barkis’ spirit go out 
with the tide. These are some of the most 
common beliefs and superstitions which are to 
be found in England. 

CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS. 

To turn vow to a more distant and less 
enlightened country: the observances among 
the Chinese are the more extraordinary from 
their being carried out under the sanc- 
tion of religion. No Chinaman will open 
a shop, marry a wife, without first “ chin- 
chinning Joss,” as it is termed, aud casting 
lots to see if the “gods” are propitious or 
otherwise. The method of carrying this out is 
as follows : each temple in China has belonging 
to it about a hundred stanzas of poetry relating 
to a variety of subjects; each stanza is num- 
bered and printed on a separate piece of paper; 
in addition to this, there are a quantity of lots 
made of bamboo slips about eight inches long, 
and corresponding to the number of stanzas, 
and referring to them by number. The indi- 
vidual who wishes to make application to the 
“god” presents himself before his image on 
his knees, and after performing the “ ru-too,” 
by touching the ground with his head nine 
times, states his name and residence, the object 
of his inquiries, and, whether on his own or 
another's account; he then takes a bamboo 
tube containing the lots, and shakes it gently 
before the idol until a slip falls to the groun 
He then rises from his knees and picks up this 
slip, and places it so that the “god” can see 
the number of the lot written on it; he then 
takes two pieces of wood, each having a round 
and a flat side, called a “ kapue ;” after passing 
these through the incense he tosses them into 
the air before the idol; if they fall so that both 
round sides are uppermost, the answer is nega- 
tive, and everything is unpropitious; if they 
fall with one round and one flat side up, the an- 
sewer is in the affirmative, and the man ap ? go 


on his way rejoi . When a Chinaman 
and his bereaved tives wish to commanicate 
with him, a mediam is employed. These medi- 


ums are les, and are of two classes. One 

of them professes to obtain and transmit the 

news required, by means of a very dimiuutive 

image made of the wood of the willow tree. The 

image is first ex, to the dew for forty-nive 

nights, ny the performance of certain 
ies it io bell 





; there is probably a kind of ventrilo- 
quism employed, and the fact that the voice a 
pears to proceed from the stomach undoubtedly 
assists the delusion: any way, there are scores 
and scores of these mediums implicitly believed 
in, and widows who desire to communicate 
with their deceased husbands,or people who de- 
sire avy information about a future state, inva- 
riably resort to their aid. 

Another class of women, who pretend to be 
able to obtain information from or about the 
dead, proceed in a very different manner : when 
their services are called into requisition, a table 
is covered with three sticks of lighted incense 
placed upright, with two lighted candles, a cen- 
ser anda small quantity of boiled rice; seated 
by these things, the medium inquires the name 
and surname of the deceased and the precise 
time of death, and then bows her head upon 
the the table so as to conceal her face, mutter- 
ing in a loud voice a sort of incantation ; those 
who desire news of their dead relative draw near 
and await amid the most solemn silence the 
moment when the spirit of the dead shall rush 
into the medium and enable her to communi- 
cate to them the news of 

* The unseen world beyond.” 

After giving a certain number of answers to the 
questions, contortions of pee agony begin 
to rack the medium, generally culminating ina 
violent fit of retching, after which, the spirit of 
the dead having departed, she speedily be- 
comes herself again. 

A most curious Chinese custom is that of re- 
leasing spirits of the departed from hell. If a 
medium reports to the survivors of any one de- 
ceased that their relative is gone to the regions 
of everlasting punishment, it at once becomes 
their bounden duty to endeavor to release him 
from his pains. 

With this object certain priests are consulted, 
who ——- five common earthern tiles, which 
are placed on the ground, one in the center and 
four at the corners ; in the midst are placed a 
number of images of persons cut out of paper, 
and some mock money—the tiles represent 
hell, and the paper images a portion of its occa- 
pants. Each priest then takes a kind of staft 
in his hand, and they solemnly walk round re- 
peating formulas, and after a time the mock 
money is set fire to, and the instant it is con- 
sumed each tile is broken by blows from the 


with as many of the paper figures as he can 
grasp, the attendants beating gongs and firing 
crackers to frighten the devil away, should he 
attempt to follow. 


the priests the relatives are quite satisfied that 
the departed one 1s out of limbo, or if he isn't 


among the Norwegians and Germans generally. 
Not a mountain but bas its gnome, not a stream 
or an element of any kind but has its spirit ; 
not a cold night passes withont certain viands 
rom | placed outside each homestead for the 
regalement of Nipo, the demon of frost, and no 
doubt much appreciated by him (or some one 
else), for they are nearly always fone in the 
morning. 

Take what country you ‘will, whether east or 
west, north or south, and we find that “‘ magic 
lore” has its sway nearly always over a certain 
portion of the people. The teachings of religion 
are not always turned wo, but the lower orders 
hail with delight anything mysterious, and in 
spite of what education has done and may do, 
there will always be some belief in “ Signs and 
Tokens.”— Belgravia. 


——_2——_—_—. 


THE OHIO SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Thomas W. Harvey, State Commissioner 
of Commun Schools of Ohio, in his annual re- 
port states that the schools of the State have 
enjoyed a marked degree of prosperity during 
the year. The number of different pupils en- 
rolled within the year, compared with the 
whole number enumerated, has boen larger 
than usual; many new and convenient school 
buildings have been erected ; the income from 
various sources for the support of schools has 
been i d; teachers’ i have been 
woll attended, and improved methods of teach- 
ing have been more generally used. The Com- 
missioner, however, is impressed with the idea 
that still more marked improvements can be 
accomplix' through legislative action. “We 
have,” he saya, “ taken scarcely a single step 
forward since 1853 (the date of the passage of 
the present school Jaw), but bave suffered other 
States to sweep + us in their onward march. 

t 


sidns, 





We may regret necessity for ress, but 
we should not cling too to the cus- 
toms and traditions of the past. Our school 


system should be movlified and improved. It is 
unwise longer to hesitate, or to delay the work 
of a thorough of our laws.” Far- 
theron he : “Every carefal observer of 
the signs of the times knows that we are enter- 








to have the power of 
speaking. 


ing upon a new era in education. Old methods 


staves, and each priest seizes and rushes off | 


After this burglarious effort on the part of | 


that’s his look-out, as they have done all they 


can, 
We all know how common superstition is | 


our views of education are me modified 
by the ‘logic of event,’ n school 
legislation we have long been drifting about in 
an eddy of stolid conservatism, may we not 
hope that we shall soon steer boldly out of it? 
We deplore the want of efficiency in our coun- 
try schools, but persistently refuse to avail 
ourselves of the best means to make them bet- 
ter. We acknowledge that, as a class, our 
teachers are not so well qualitied as they should 
be, but fail to provide any facilities for their 
improvement. This is all wrong. The State 
must do something more than buy school-house 
sites, erect school-houses and employ teaches. 
Our school system must be vitalized and made 
efficient by the employment of agencies which 
will furnish us competent teachers, and insure 
a faithful performance of the minutest details 
of school work.” The recommendations of the 
the Commissioner, if carried out as suggested, 


improvements which he deems so desirable, as 
they look to better emolument, better organ- 
lization and better teaching. The common 
schools cost the State for the year over seven 
million dollars. The estimated number of per- 
sons in the State, between five and twenty-one 
years of age, is 1,058,048. The number between 
five and seventeen years of age is 842,524; 
pumber between sixteen and twenty-one about 
215,524. The average length of time spent by 
each youth in the public schools is estimated at 
from five to six years, but of course a large 
number attend school a much longer time, 
and a few, perhaps, never avail themselves 
of common school advantages. The actual 
number enrolled in the common schools for 
the year was 719,372—nearly 70 per cent. of the 
census enumeration. The total average daily 
attendance, however, was but 432,452 ; but even 
this was an increase of 18,559 over the preceding 
year—an encouraging sign of increased efti- 
ciency and iuterest in the common school sys 
tem. Something of the reason for the rather 
| unsatisfactory exhibit here made may perhaps 
be traced in the statistics relating to teachers. 
The number necessary to supply the schools 1s 
set down at 14,747, while the number actnally 
employed was 22,107—showing that 7,360 
chaages of teachers were made during the year, 
but whether from inefiiciency or otherwise does 
notappear. Many of the changes were doubt- 
less through resignations on account of in- 
adequate pay, as we find that the average 
monthly wages of teachers for the year was ouly 


distinction being made against females. The 
highest salary paid was $93 per month, to 


while ladies ocoupying the same position and 
doing the same duties received only $58 per 
}month, Comment on such glaring injustice 
| might be regarded as superogatory. It ap- 
| pears that 22,561 persons applied to the county 
| boards of examiners within the year for teach- 
| ers’ certificates, of whom 20,843, or 92.38 per 
cent., were natives of Ohio. 





| equally divided between the sexes. 


of teaching are being replaced by new ones | 


are in the main well calculated to secure the | 


$33—an invidious aud altogether nowarrantable | 


“gentlemen in separate district high schools, | 


Of these, 3,740 
| failed in examination, the number being about | to be encountered by the aerial navigators in 
Free high 


creased cost for tuition of $49,917.28. The 
| Superintendent says regarding attendance : 
| “The average daily attendance on the number of 
different pupils enrolled is, perbaps, the best 
| teat of the workings of a school system that 
statistics can give. By it the permanent inter- 
est and confidence of the people in their public 
| schools may be pretty accurately measured ; 
| and judging by this standard we may congratn- 
late ourselves that Cincinnati is not excelled by 
jany oth:r of the large Western cities, and by 
not more than one or two in the Union.” The 
|; salaries of male teachers range from $600 to 
$2,000 ; those of female teachers from $300 to 
$1,800—the average salary of males being 
$1,438, and that of females only $68. 
| The number of pupils enrolled in the night 
| schools was 2,530, bat the average attendance 
} Was only 1,241, or 49 percent. The Superin- 
tendent finds it digicult to account for this low 
| per centage, as no pains have been spared, 
either by the Board of Education or the Night 
| School Committee, to induce youth to attend, 
“The very best teachers have been employed, 
| and every appliance necessary to the progress 
of pupils has been freely furnished.” The Su- 
| perintendent gives the results of the examina- 
tions of the various schools in detail, with full 
statistical information from the different dis- 
tricts, and gives the results of Lis own visite and 
examinations, which he regards as emiventily 
satisfactory. Music is taught scientitically and 
with yearly increased success. “The regular 
teachers of the grades, with scaroely an excep- 
tion, even among those deficient in musical 
ability, have taken hold of the work with com- 
| mendable spirit.” Drawing ie also taught with 
gratifying success. The Superintendent in- 
dulges in some sensible animadversions upon 
the system of “concert recitations,” and upon 
the improper distribution of time between 
study aud recitation in school hours; and 
closes by congratulating the Board on the gen- 
eral progress made by the schools during the 
year. “They have never before,” be says, 
“done such efficient work.” 
- 2Oee 
MILITARY BALLOONING. 


An interesting account has just been pub- 

| lished of the doings of the Paris siege balloons, 
which show that balloouing is by no means so 

dangerous a mode of traveling as many would 

Out of sixty-four balloons 
which left the French capital ovly two came to 
a bad end : and as these were lost at sea in try- 
ing to escape the enemy, it is but fair to sup- 
pose they would otherwise have descended 
safely. Curiously enough, 


have us believe. 


& northerly wind, 
which would obviously have been the most fa- 
vorable for driving the balloons to the south of 
France, and, therefore, out of reach of the ene- 
my, seems rarely to have helped the bemeged. 
This fact alone added much to the difficulties 


keeping outof harm's way. Only five balloons 


| schools have been established ia all the cities | were actually taken by the Germans, although, 
|} and 


most of the larger towns of the State, 


which to a great extent have taken the 
| place of private academies and semimarics 

‘Employing, as most of them do, the 
most eflicient agencies for thorough, systematic 
our country.’ 


institutions of their kind in 


instruction, they rauk high among the best 


as may be supposed, many had very narrow es- 
capes, sixteen in all falling within the enemy's 
| lines. Two of these there was no chance of 
saving, for they went right over into hostile 
territory. One of these unfortunate convey. 
ances descended in Prussia and the other in 
Bavaria. Several accidents happened to the 


rat of these 


There 18 a demand, however, the Commissioner | aeronauts in their descent, but if we except the 


thinks, for a number of well-conducted female 
sewinaries. “Our high schools do not furnish 
accommodations sufticient for the large num- 


branches of study.” The Commissioner marks 
it as a significant fact that “those female semi- 


age discard the absurd notion that a curricu- 
jum of stadies for girls should differ, in any 
essential particular, from one for boys. 
institutions the ‘ornamental | 
branches’ are regarded as of little value in 
comparison with disciplinary studies, or with 
| training in habits upon which the successful 
conduct of life depends.” ‘The statistics of the | 
Ohio colleges and universities show that they | 
“are quioying an unusual degree of prosperi- | 
ty.” The multiplicity of colleges, however, he | 
says, “isan evil rather than a blessing. The 
aggregate of their incomes is scarcely sufficient 
w sustain two first-class universities. It is to 
be huped that the contributions to the endow- | 
ment of institutions of the kind will hereafter 
be bestowed upon those already established. 
There is no demand for new ones.” The Com- 
missioner regrets that it has not been deemed | 
expedient to identify the Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colloge more closely with the pub- 
lic school system of the State; recommends 
that the statute requiring the establishment of | 
separate schools for colored youth be so amended 
as to secure to them educational advantages 
equal to those enjoyed by other youth ; favors the 
furmation of teachers’ institutes througboat the 
State, and urges the necessity of a more effi 
cient school supervision, The report is accom- 
panied with very full statistical tables, and av 
interesting compilation of the county reporte. 
The litiou of the schools of Cin- 
cinnati is fully set forth in the annual reports of 
the various school officers embodied in a 
volume forwarded to us by Mr. John Hancock, 
Superintendent. Ina population of 216,239, there 
are 28,656 registered pupils, includiug 2,800 in 
the intermediate ools, 722 in the high 
schoola, and 63 in the normal school, distrib- 
uted ..song 35 school buildings. The average 
daily atteudance in a.) the schools was 20,893 — 
an average centage of 77 ou enrollment. 
The figures show an increase of attendance and 
a decrease of tardiness which are regarded as 











highly encouraging. The number of teachers 
employed was 507, an increase of 57, at an in- 


two instances of balloons going out to sea only 
one of these onded fatally. 
balloons despatched, fifty-seven reached a safe 
ber of youth desirous of pursuing the higher | destination, carrying 150 navigators and pas- 
songers. 


OF the sixty-four 


The duration of the vovage was, on an aver- 


naries which receive the most generous patron- | age, but three hours at the commencement of 


the service in September, 1870; but as the Ger- 


man troops approached nearer and surrounded 
Iu the | the capital more effectually, it was deemed 
desirable to make a longer journ y 
January the average voyage was between six 


» and in 
and seven hours. At this period, too, it was 
found necessary to despatch the balloons dur- 
ing the night, so that they might get o fair 
start, aud be well out of rifle shots when pass- 
ing over Versailles and the outposts of the Ger- 
manarmy. The most memorable voyage was 
that made on the 2lst November, when the 
North Sea was traversed by a ballon, which 


| reached Christiana, after a voyage of some four- 


teen hours. The distance traveled was certain- 
ly not less than 1,000 miles, and atthe rate of 
seventy miles an hour—beyond a doubt the 


| fastest rate of locomotion on record. 


The balloons themselves were constracted of 
oiled silk, and mostly contained some 2,000 
cubic metres of gas. They were designed and 
manufactured under the superintendence of 
Mons. Godard, whose fame as an aeronaut was 
established before the siege. A number of 






| volunteers from the French navy, chosen for 


— poe fitness for the service, were 
trained to navigate the balloons. Most of the 
balloons carried passengers, and generally 
several hundred weight of dispatches, together 
with a basket of pigeons, to be employed as re- 
turn messengers. In some instances, too, dogs 
were carried out, in hopes that these would 
find their way back into Paris, laden with let- 
ters for the besieged ; but there was no instance 
of these amimals fulfilling the hopes of their 
sanguine owners. 


———_ @ —— 





Ingumitive Curmprex.—Never laugh at a 
child when it asks « “foolish question.” It is 
not foolish to the child, If a child is sensitive, 
one instance of langhter and ridicule, m such a 
case, might forever chill ite aspirations after 
self-education. No matter how trivial a chi'd's 
question may seem to be, it ie entitled to a 
prompt and kind answer. 
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HOW ELECTROTYPING IS DONE. 

More than $500,090 are expended annually for 
“ electrotyping ” in the city of New York alone, 
besides large sums for similar work in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and the growing cities 
of the West. The process is described in the 
American Newspaper Reporter by Mr. John 
Casey, who says : 

In order to give the reader a perfect idea, we 
will take a wood-cut from the engraver, it is to 
be electrotyped. ‘he first act of the electro- 
typer is to thoroughly wash the wood-cut, so 
thet no ink or glutinous matter may remain or 
fill up the fine lines ; it is then brushed over 
with very fine black lead, and is then ready 
to be molded. The substance in which it is 
to be molded is the very best quality of bees- 
wax, poured while melted into a brass pan 
or case, the surface of which when cooled 
or set is as smooth as glass; this also is 
biack-leaded, and the particles of black lead 
cleanly brushed off, the wood-cut is then 

laced face down on the beeswax and sub- 
Jected to a pressure until the mold is suf- 

ciently deep, about an eighth of an inch 
enerally, the pressure is removed, the cut 
ifted off the wax, and there remains a beau- 
tiful impression of the wood-cut every hair- 
line of which, no matter how fine, is seen 
clearly in relief, even the grain of the wood 
is perceptible. The. second step then com- 
mences, which is to render the surface a con- 
ductor of electricity. This is done by brushing 
the mold by a very fine camel-hair brush with 
a very finely powdered black lead (black lead 
being a coyductor of electricity). This being 
done, and the particles of black lead blown out 
of the interstices of the mold by a bellows, it 
is then ready for the solution trough. 

The solution trough contains, as its name in- 
dicates, a solutién of bluestone or sulphate of 
copper, in proportioa of one pound of bluestone 
to one gallon of water and one-half pound of 
sulphuric acid. 

he battery trough, usually the same size as 
the solution trough, contains dilute sulphuric 
acid, in proportion of eight poste of water to 
one part of acid, into which are suspended a 
plate of zinc amalgamated with quicksilver, and 
a plate of silver plated with platina (platina, of 
ail metals, having the greatest afliuity for hy- 
drogen, and zinc, of all the common metals, 
having the greatest affinity for oxygen). 

The battery and solution trough must neces- 
sarily stand close to each other, and in such a 
manner that copper rods may be laid on each 
side of the troughs, extending from the end of 
the battery trough to the end of the solution 
trough, one on each side. On one of these rods 
the zine plate rests, or, at least, the rod from 
which the zinc plate is suspended, and on the 
other, or opposite rod, the platinaplate rests. 
Care must be taken that the rods are tree from all 
rust or oxide at the points of contact. In the 
solution trough a sheet of copper is hung, con- 
nected with the same rod with which the plati- 
num plate in the battery is connected; this bein 
done, the mould is then suspended from a r 
and immersed in the solution trough, facing the 
copper plate, and connected with the copper 
vod with which the zinc in the battery trough is 
connected. The precipitation of copper then 
begins. Hydrogen gas may be seen rising from 
the platine plate in the battery, and in a few 
minutes the ebulition becomes more violent, as 
though the acid was boiling around the plate ; 
in about fifteen minutes the mold is cover 
with afilm of copper thinner than gold leaf, 
and in twelve hours the shell of copper on the 
mold is thick enough to be removed; this is 
done by pourtes hot water on the shell, when 
itmay be readily removed from the wax. The 
face of the shell is still covered with beeswax, 
but this is easily removed by pouring boiling 
lye over its surface; it is then ready to be 
* backed up,” as the elootrotypere term in. 

“ Backing up” consists in filling the bright 
side of the shell with type metal, to give it the 
necessary strength ; this is done by laying the 
shellon an iron pan (made for the purpose), 
face down. Soldering fluid, made of zine dis- 
solved in muriatic acid, is then applied to the 
bright side or up shell, to clean it of all impuri- 
ties, and a piece of rolled solder or tin foil is 
then laid on, the iron pan is then swung into the 
metal pot of melted type metal, and in a few 
seconds the tin foil melts and “tins” the shell ; 
the pan is then taken out of the metal pot, 
placed on a stand, and metal poured in until the 
requisite thickness is produced. When cooled, 
which usually takes ten minutes, the whole 
plate is taken from the pan, and the electrotype 
sawed out, it is then pessed under a planing 
machine, in order to make it a unform thick- 
ness, and is now ready to be blocked. The 
electrotype when ‘“‘ backed 7 is little more 
than an eighth of an inch in thickness, it is ne- 
cessary that it should be type high, this is 
called blocking or mounting on wood. Ash or 
mahogany is generally used, on account of their 
hardness and of being easy to work. The 
blocker takes the electrotype, fastens it b: 
screws on a planed block of the above wood, 
passes it under a Neer mem machine, trims 
up the sides on a shoot board, and the electro- 
type is ready for the priuter. 

—-_-—--- 


SPEAKING AND WRITING, 


Dr. J. G. Holland, in the October number of 
Scribner's Montily takes up the discussion of 
speaking and writing as an art. He claims 
that a musician is not accounted an artist who, 
although thoroughly versed in the science of 
music, knows nothing practically of the art. It 
matters very little to the listening world how 
much he knows, if he can neither play nor sing. 
A man may talk or write very intelligently of 
picture and sculpture without the slightest 

ractical skill in either branch of performance. 
there are multitudes of men with well-stored 
minds who live without access to the public, sim- 
ply because they are not accomplished in the arts 
of expression by pen and tongue. These men 
have been trained for public life. They have 
poe to gain a livelihood by public service. 
All their education has been shaped to this end, 
yet they lack just that one thing which will en- 
able them to do it. That mode of approach 
and expression which is essential to their ac- 
ceptableness as writers and speakers is lacking ; 
and so their lives are failures. 

Speaking of good writing, of writing which is 
well adapted to its purpose, he finds it hard to 
define, simply because the various elements are 
necessary to different productions, and says : 

Wit and humor impart this quality, if they 
are spontaneous and unobtrusive. Eminent 
lucidity, gracefulness of structure, 


vidual flavor. There are ten thousand educated 
men in America who are fairly capable of com- 
gochenins these writers, yet who would render 

hem all unreadable by undertaking to clothe 
their thoughts and fancies in their own forms 
of language. When this a individual 
flavor is Tecking—en 1 t that bel 
mainly to genius—art must be more thoroughi 
cultivated. No man of moderate ability an 
education can possibly make himself acceptable 
as a writer without a skill in the arts of expres- 
sion which can be won alone through patient 
study and long practice. 

We have but few men in the country who de- 
signedly write for the few. Weall seek to write 
for the million and to find the largest audience. 
Readabiness, then, must depend very largely 
upon still another element, which is, perhaps, 
more important than all--direct, intelligent 
ministry to the public need. People will not 
be interested in the di ion of subjects that 
have no practical relation to their life. Any 

roduction in order to be readable, must be 
ed on a knowledge of the wants of the peo- 
ple and the age, What will amuse, instruct, 
enlighten, or morally and intellectually interest 
the people? The writer who is not sufficiently 
in sympathy with the le and the age to 
answer this = intelligently to himself, 
cannot be readable, except by accident. The 
man who shuts himself up in his library, away 
from his kind, and refuses to make himself con- 
versant with their wants and with the questions 
that concern them, has no one to blame but 
himself if they refuse to read what he writes. 

There is no editor of a newspaper or a maga- 
zine who is not constantly returning manu- 
scripts full of useful and good material, which 
he cannot publish because it is not readable. 
The style is turgid or involved or affected or 
slovenly or diffuse. If the style happens to be 
geod, the subject is uninteresting, or it is 

reated for scholars, and lumbered with re- 
dundant learning. Of course the editor would 
not hurt the pride of the writers, and in his 
politeness he simply says that their produc- 
tions are not “available.” They think the edi- 
tor stupid, and he is content, so long as they 
do not accuse him of ill-nature. It is only when 
they charge him with the purpose of refusing 
all writing that is better than his own that be 
loses patience, and regrets that he had not been 
frank and definite in the statement of his rea- 
sons for declining their offerings. 








"Oo 
SOMETHING ABOUT AUSTRALIA. 

A writer in Cassell’s Magazine says: 

I have met several otherwise well-informed 
persons who seemed wholly unable to grasp the 
idea of any part of Australia which was not 
near either Adelaide, Sydney or Melbourne. 
The nearest of these, Adelaide, is separated 
landward from Fremantle, the chief port of 
Western Australia, by a distance of 1,000 miles, 
of which a hitherto impracticable desert forms 
a third. The only communication is, there- 
fore, by sea, and, as the coast is danzerous and 
navigation difficult, few vessels make the voy- 
age under a fortnight. 

In 1829, a number of emigrants, many of 
them persons of a superior class and considera- 
ble means, were attracted there by the too- 
favorable descriptions of previous explorers, 
one of whom, Captain (afterward Sir James) 
Stirling, was the first governor of the colony. 
Arriving with exaggerated ideas of the advan- 
tages and resources of their new country, the 
colonists one and all agreed that it should not 
be contaminated by the introdugtion of con- 
victs. It was not until after a lapse of nearly 
twenty years that, finding this “promised 
land” fell far short of their hopes, they peti- 
tioned government to turn it into a penal set- 
tlement. Their request, —— as it didata 
juncture when England was at a loss to dispose 
of her criminal population, was readily granted, 
and the first sbip-load of convicts was landed at 
Fremantle in 1850. Long before this resolve 
had been taken, some of the disappointed emi- 
grants had returned to England, some had 
made their way to the other colonies, some few 
had died ruined and broken-hearted. 

It is to the energy and perseverance of those 
who still stood by their adopted home, far more 
than to its intrinsic merits, that such measure 
of prosperity as the colony has now attained 
may be attributed. 

In spite of the change from a droary desert 
toa civilized town, which has taken place since 
the landing of these “Pilgrim Fathers” at 
Fremantle, forty years ago, its aspect, and that 
of the country immediately surrounding it, is 
still so uninviting that new comers are apt to 
be inspired with a sudden desire to return to 
whence they came. The town itself lies low, 
and the buildings, mean and irregular, are 
scattered about on the sandy roads, with 
ange leaf of foliage to soften their ugli- 
ness. The only handsome edifice is the enor- 
mous Convict Prison, or the “ Establishment,” 
as it is eye | termed, which, conspicuously 
laced on the hill immediately opposite the har- 
r, long seemed to vaunt iteell. as the bourne 
of most voyagers to Swan River. 

In 1867, the ba complaints of the Eastern 
colonies, which had for many years suffered 
from the influx of ticket-of-leave rascality con- 
ony pee in upon them from the West, 

6 Engli: 





oblige sh Government to bring trans- 
— to Western Australia to a close with 
he end of that year. 


_It must be owned that the specimens of na- 
tives who “loaf” about in the vicinity of the 
towns are not inviting objects at close quar- 
ters, although picturesque enough in the dis- 
tance. Their features are of a low type, their 
forms gaunt and meagre, speaking fainly of 
privation—a fact ey noticeable in the 
women, whose shrunken legs are about the size 
and shape of an ordinary walking-stick. Both 
sexes anoint themselves plentifully with 
“wulghee,” a mixture of a bright earth 
with a liberal proportion of rancid fat. When 
the native himself is added to the odoriferous 
compound, the result, as may be supposed, is 
rather powerful. Their woolly hair orn 
times plastered with this crimson pomade, un- 
til it stands out round the head like : ays of 
fire, and the black face beneath being also 
adorned with devices of the same, the general 
effect is almost diabolical. Luckily this is only 
when they are en grand toilette, which does not 
occur every day. The men, in addition to the 
“regulation” loin-cloth, wear a kangaroo-skin 
mantie, or a blanket. There is a yearly Govern- 
ment distribution of the latter article at the 





matic terseness and strength, downright ‘moral 
earnestoess, gracefulness and facility of illus- 
tration, apposite antithesis, forms of expression 
and uses of words that are characteristic of in- 
dividual thought and feeling—each and all of 
these have their function in im ing read- 
ableness to the productions of the pen. We 
find Carlyle readable through a quality which is 
Carlyle’s own—which he neither borrowed nor 
has the ability tolend. Emerson and Lowell 
and Holmes are readable because of their indi- 


t of the rainy season ; but such 
boons are generally apt to be bartered for rum 
in the course of a few days. 


A very gaunt individual mted himself 
one aay in my verandah, simply attired in a 
tall bell- hat and a short cut-away coat, 


beneath which the effect of his long, bare 
spindle-shanks was comical in the extreme, 

ith pardonable pride he called my attention 
to his fashionable appearance, but disdainfully 





rejected the offer of an old pair of nether gar- 
ments to complete his costume, - 


The women are seldom allowed by their 
lords and masters to remain in peaceable _ 
session of kangaroo-skin, blanket, or anything 
convertible into drink. Their favorite garment 
is an old dress-skirt, which, fastened by the 
waistband over one shoulder and under the 
other, forms a sort of toga, and is not devoid 
of grace. Not unfrequently, when one of these 
ladies has _ at my window with the 
usual brief formula of “Hi, womany! Black 
fellow skirt wantum,” the petitioner's need was 
so evident that I have been glad, for decornm’s 
sake, to supply her with drapery as quickly as 

ible. Almost every family in the colony 
as several of these out-pensioners, who come 
+ amon for a dole of tea, sugar, flour and 
tobacco. 


——__——_+—___—_— 


DISCUSSION BY WOMEN ON WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION. 


The British A iation for the Ad t 


us. Compared with the possibilifies that exist 
for the people at large in any country of 
Europe, the facility ot acquiring property in 
this country (particularly in the West) is as 
twenty-five to one. An ordinary day laborer, 
who by great industry, in Europe might 
accumulate a thousand dollars by the 
prime of life, will here amass twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in that time. The possibility of 
rapid wealth is a stimulant of the most violent 
order. It generates excesses of all kinds ; ex- 
cessive work, excessive indulgences. The sud- 
den change of condition finds its subjects un- 
— for it by long and careful training. 
us everything mes shaky. The man 
who has conquered so much through the ac- 
quirement of wealth, feels that he can conquer 
the fixed laws of morality. This happens espe- 
cially where the sense of hongr has not kept 
pace with the growth in wealth. 
Again, in the midst of this conflux of differ- 








of Science have given time to the discussion by 
women of the true principles of women's edu- 
cation. At their sessions in London, Miss 
Shirreff presented a paper upon the work of the 
national union for improving the education 
of women, to which a gentleman took except- 
tion. 

Lady Bowring said she could not but think that 
the education which it was proposed to give to 
women would be thrown away unless they re- 
turned to their homes with a view of carryin; 
out some definite purpose in life. Girls coming 
home from so-called “finishing” schools 
usually abandoned those pursuits in which they 
had m engaged, and ultimately gave 
themselves over to idle and aimless lives. She 
should like to see every girl educated for some 
definite purpose, even if the purpose was of no 
more than of cutting out, superintending, and 
being responsible for the ing and prepara- 
tion of household linen. 

Mr. Fitch said that they were all agreed upon 
the general importance of a wider and higher 
education for women, and the one justification 
for the introduction of a subject of this kind into 
this section was that it was to be treated from 
an economic and scientific point of view. The 
paper was intended to advocate a new economi- 

experiment with regard to the education of 
women. The main feature of that experiment 
was one which had hardly received the atten- 
tion it deserved. It was proposed to substitute 
large schools for small ones, simply on the 
ground that there would be greater economy, 
and that for a given sum of money higher edu- 
cational results would be produced in a large 
school than inasmallone. This scheme was 
opposed to the feeling of some fathers, who 
had an idea that private education was more 
suited for girls. Of course, if a suitable teach- 
ing could be had at home it would be all the 
better, but if a school had to be resorted to, the 
small schools were not a bit more like homes 
than the large schools, and, on the other hand, 
they had many evils of theirown. He did not 
anticipate much from endowments, but would 
rather look to voluntary effort by the formation 
of companies. 

Some points of Miss Shirreff's paper being 
against the private school system, a prominent 
lady stated that if the private schools were bad 
it was the fault of the parents. The school- 
mistresses had been able to make a stand 
against showy education by means of the 
establishment of examinations. 

Miss Lydia Becker disputed the statement no- 
ticed in the paper that the wealth of the coun- 
try was produced by men. It was not so in 
the cotton trade in Lancashire, for three- 
fourths of the people engaged wero women, 
But in reality the women who took care of the 
households and set the husbands free to go out 
to their pursuits of business, contributed to the 
wealth of the country; and, therefore, she 
claimed a fair share for girls in the endowments. 
A gentleman had said he was thankful we were 
not all philosophers. Some people were thank- 
fal for very small mercies. She was by no 
means thankful for not being a philosopher, 
but, on the contrary, considered it a grievance 
that she had been shut out from being one. 

She earnestly wished the new scheme suc- 
cess, but doubted whether it would not be bet- 
ter to educate girls in anes schools, such as 
grammer schools, along with boys. The two 
sexes were meant to be companions in life, and 
until they were brought up and educated to- 
gether they would never truly adapted to 
each other. 

At the conclusion of the session, after ex- 
réssing the great obligation to Miss Shirreff 
for her paper, the few objections to which had 

been answered by various speakers, the Presi- 
dent expressed his belief that the mixture of 
classes, in the general system of female educa- 
tion, was advantageous to all. Ifa girl chose 
to go and reside in Cambridge, she could get 
an education in hb tics, classics, chemis- 
try, &c., as Sr as it was possible for any man 
to receive. ithout pe iy | into the relative 
intellectual capacity of the two sexes, no man 
could deny that seta was so important to 
the true well-being and glory and happiness of 
a nation = much as that - — _ — 
powers that were BSCBSO y her people 
should be developed to the highest peesible 
point. 
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REFORM IN AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION. 


We quote some good passages from the essay 
read by Mr. William F. Harris, before the 
German-American Teachers’ Association in 
Hoboken, in August last : 

All sections of this country, and all countries 
of Europe and Asia, send to one focus, here, 
their emigrants. We are all emigrants here— 
it is a new world toall ofus. Some came herea 
few days or years ago ; some of our stock mi- 
grated a few generations further back ; but we 
all bring with us traditions from a former na- 
tional life in the Old World. Several ethical 
systems mingle and clash here, The result is 
that each of us learns that we must not square 
our neighbors by exactly the same rules that 
we were brought up to respect. The Puritan 
learns to respect the individuality of the Ger- 
man even though his education be different re- 
garding many things—such, for example, as 

e observance of the first day of the week, and 
the habit of beer-brinking. The strict sects of 
religion learn to relax in the presence of each 
other. Caste falls away; distinctions of birth 
are less arrogant. 

Is it not clear that when —_ are politically 
com: to be tolerant of things they believe 
to be immoral, that there will be relaxation of 
—— morality itself? When you pull oe 
6 weeds, many a useful plant will be uproo 
at the same time. When you kill a false, bigot- 
ed prejudice that has roo itself among the 
moral virtues, you will weaken many of the 
genuine virtues. For this reason, it 
generally that where widely differen 
alities mix, we find as loosening of public 
m: 





0} 
In the next place, there are to be con- 
the greas possibilities of wealth among 


ent lities and ethical systems, and amid 
this rush for wealth, we are undertaking the 
most serious political problem hitherto pro- 
posed for solution. We are trying to solve the 
problem of self-government by means of uni- 
versal suffrage. In other lands there is a class 
trained and carefully educated to govern the 
rest. Here we propose to dispense altogether 
with a special governing class, and to supply 
the bench, the legislative hall and the magis- 
trate’s chair directly from the ranks of the 
wre This is not a simple problem to solve. 

6 antithesis between civil society in which 
we all live as private individuals, and the State 
wherein we live as devoted patriots, is not at 
first consciously perceived. The result is this : 
the individual who has all along, as private cit- 
izen, been engaged in the pursuit of gain for 
himself, now enters the legislative hall, where 
he ought to drop all considerations of private 
gain. But having been always educated by his 
calling to practice thrift, he does not readily 
learn to distinguish the difference between pub- 
lic interest and private interest. He finds him- 
self called upon to vote on local questions, and 
to represent his district as against some other 
district, and the result is that he finds himseif 
driving sharp bargains in the legislature in the 
same style that he lately did on the form or in 
his shop. We have not learned how to hem in 
the private individual with statutes and legal 
forms so that we may safely trust him in the 
legislative chair. In times of great national 
danger we have seen wonderful examples of 
political virtue, but these are not to be ex- 
pected in ordinary times until we in- 
vent the constitutional machinery to 
secure them. Our problem is to find those 
organic forms in which people can govern 
themselves and do it honestly. These organic 
forms must be so efiicient that they make the 
duty of the legislator clear and distinct from 
his duty asa simple business man. 


* 

The phychology of education, the philosophy 
of history, of religion, of art, of civil law—the 

found generalizati that digest the in- 
finite details of the physical sciences—these 
must be mastered by our teachers if we would 
have our schools what they should be, and if we 
would elevate the profession of the teacher to 
the dignity of the other learned professions. 
And it is not so much any special device or 4 
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expe ay! Gant the A shortly to }, 
achieve is new scope, in the 
to-be-built obeervatary. ponte 

We, on our part, have all along, since saver, 
years, been urging, at every occasion where we 
hada chance to raise our insignificant Voice 
that our Government, as well as spending mj. 
lions of treasure for war preparations, p ber 
appropriate a million dollars for a tel 
We have the men who can make it ; 
question of money; and in place of 
$50,000, which we acknowledge is a small 
in the right direction, should give twenty 
times that amount, another million for th, 
observatory in Colorado, in the centre of the 
continent, in the almost rainless regions jp. 
yond the Mississippi. There is not the lea 
doubt but the discoveries which would be 
by our astronomers with such a telescope 
place all former discoveries of Herschel, Rosy 
and whoever it may be, far in the shade. 

We doubt, however, seriously if our or apy 
European Government will ever have the liber. 
ality to do so much for science as to spenj 

,000,000 for a telescope. 

We know, however, also, that if such a td. 
escope could kill people at the rate of one thoy. 
sand per minute, it would have been constructaj 
long ago— Manufacturer and Builder. 


a en 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Emily Shirreff writes to the London Spe. 
tator : 

Fathers are willing to pay for the education 
their daughters, but not to examine into the 
thing they pay for, and clearly they are willin 
to provide funds for establishing schools. Readj. 
ness to give money is the practical test of the 
strength of a man’s conviction, and money jj 
given for boys and is not given for girls. In the 
proportion of 92 to 1 men enjoy the benefit of 
the ancient endowments as compared with 
women, andthe proportion of modern subseri 
tions or donations does not even follow that ratio, 
New schools are rising on all sides, and not be. 
fore they are wanted, but no one seems to re 
member that those boys all have sisters, and 
that the existing means of educating them cap- 
not be supposed to be more adequate to the de. 
mand than the existing resources for boys, for 
whom so much has already been done; and no 
one bestows a thought on the folly of providing 
that side by side with the higher trained men. 
tal powers of the men there shall ever be the 
influence of an equal number of the half-edo- 
cated and the untrained, so as to neutralize as 
far as possible the national benefit to be derived 
from so much national outlay. 

Such are some of the reasons that must pre. 
vent us trom maintaining that dignified silence 
which would be so much more agreeable to our. 
selves. In the history of moe reform move- 
ments there have been moments when the reit- 
eration of a grievance has seemed almost to 
stir up hostility from sheer ennui; still the 
clamor is kept up ; for those who watch closely 
know how many dull ears have not yet caught 
thesound. Keforms of different kinds have also 
been greatly aided by other considerations 
stronger than reason or sense of justice. There 
has been fear of what might happen at the next 
election, fear even of physical force, should it 





trivance, any so-call method, t oO 
Pestalozzi or Freebel, of Lancaster or Basedow 
—that can profit our teachers. It is the pro- 
found ideas of these educators that must first 
be thought and then allowed to filter through 
into spontaneous methods modified as circum- 
stances and capacities render necessary. I 
need not say it—for who does not know that 
the most valuable of all pedagogical literature is 
now locked up in the German language. 

What a service to his day and generation will 
that American teacher perform who translates 
and publishes Schmid’s ‘‘ Geschichte der Pido- 
gogik,” or Schmidt's “‘ Encyclopiidie der Pa 
gogik,” or even the works of Fresbel, or Rous- 
seau, or Pestalozzi, or Diesterweg, or Von Rau- 
mer, or any one of the numerous scientific 
treatises on education, written by such men as 
Fichte, Herbart or Rosenkranz! We must be- 
gin our reform of education by getting a scien- 
tific insight into the nature and limitation of 
our work, And the second step must be a thor- 
ough study of the American ethical, civil and 
religious life in its actually existing forms. We 
then have the means to think out practical 
methods with. Given the universal scientific 
truths on the one hand, and the particular psy- 
chologic conditions of American life on the 
other, and we have the data with which to 
solve the problem of American education. 





WANTED—A MILLION-DOLLAR TELES- 
COPE. 


Governments who build monitors at a cost of 
a million dollars apiece, and spend a hundred 
thousand dollars over and over again for experi- 
ments with heavy ordnance, think they do a 
big thing when they appropriate twenty or thir- 
ty thousand dollars to some institute of 
learning, or for the purpose of paying the ex- 

nse of some scientific. oxpedion ; and no 

oubt the United States Government thinks it 

a Sane precedent to have appropriated 
$50,000 for the expense of procuring a 27-inch 
refractor for an ast ical telescope, now in 
course of construction by Messrs. Clark, of 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

For the benefit of our readers not familiar 
with these matters, we ought to state that the 
objective glass of a telescope is its most expen- 
sive portion. It is an achromatic combination 
of very slight curvature, and thus very long 
focus, the latter determining the length of the 
tube. The larger it is, the more light it will 
admit, and deeper it will penetrate into the 
abysses of the heavens, and make visible objects 
which can not at all be discerned with objectives 
of lesser size. Six, eight or teninches diam- 
eter is already a respectable tel P r. 
Fitch, of New York, shortly before the war 
made one of 16 inches diameter for some South- 
ern college ; asit was not accepted by those 
who ordered it, it became the property of one 
of our scientific friends in Buffalo, . Van- 
duzee, who mounted it in his observatory there, 
where we saw it several years ago. Shortly 
afterwards, Messrs. Clark commenced an ob- 
ective of 18 or 20 inches diameter ; and then 

r. Fitch, not to be behind, undertook one of 
24 inches ; however, death overtook him before 
it was finished, and now Messrs. Clark have 
undertaken an objective of 27 inches, for 
which the United States Government is to pay 

,000, as mentioned before. i 
be mounted in a tube of proportionate length, 
and placed in a newly-to- nstructed obser- 
vatory, on one of the tops of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or Sierra Nevada, where the sky is more 
clear than in the Mississippi valley or along 
the Atlantic shore, where the cloudy days are 








less numerous, and w y ever 

rains; while here fully of the 

nights are worthless for astronomical 

tions, for the sake of cloudy or rainy weather 
, a h ele ere is of 





tmosphere to obs 
jects; so that astronomers are in very high 





be enlisted too strongly on the side of discon. 
tent. But we have no such auxiliaries. What 
is there to fear from a small minority of women 
who have no other way of being disagreeable 
exept by refusing to hold their tongues when 
th» wrong they endure is not redressed? 
ieee 


Why is the letter W like scandal? Because 
it makes ill will. 





SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR 
HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 

_ experience.an entire sucess: Simple—Prom 


cines perfectly adapted to popular use—so simple 
that mistakes can not be 
s as to be free from danger, and so efficient 














as to be always reliable. They have raised the high- 

est commendation from all, and will always ren- 

der satisfaction. 

Nos. Cures. Cents. 
1, “ Fevers, Congestion, Infammations. % 
. = orms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic. % 
3, “ Crying-Colic or Teething of Infants. & 
4, “ Diarrheea, of Children or Adulta.... & 
ss. * entery, Griping, Bilious Colic.. 3 
». * Cholera- orbus, Vomiting B&B 
7, “ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis ~ # 
8 “ Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache... 3 
9, “ Headaches, Sick Headache,Vertigo 

10, “ Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach....... B 

_ “fe ssed, or Painful Periods.... & 

12, “ Whites, too Profuse Periods....... S 

18, “ Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing... & 

14, “ Salt Rheum, ~-— Eruptions 3 

15, “ Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains... 3% 

16, “ Feverand e,Chill Fever,Agues 50 

1%, “ Piles, blind or bleeding............. 50 

18, ‘* Ophthalmy, and Sore orWeak Eyes 3 

_— = a ne Tk ae = ~ 9 4 

- hooping-Co violent 
4 * Asthma, Soresetl Breathing be eee 50 
S : ERicameciaiactediat 8 
* Sero e 8, Swe 

2%, “ General bility, Ph: icalWeakness 50 

_ = pooner and scanty Secretions...... 50 

2%, “ Sea-Sickmess, sickness from riding 

—_ = ey-Disease, Gravel.......... » 

2, “Nervous Debility, Seminal 

Emissions, involuntary =. e 
Five xes, with one # vial of 

Powder, very necessary in serious 

FT ET 50 

29, “ Sore Mouth, Canker............... 50 

30, * Urin: Weakness, wetting bed. 50 

% : japon with 8) =....2 

* Sufferings a’ Gaps binctvcece 

mm ¢ Beemer aeemme, it. Vitus’ Dance..1 00 

#4, “ Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat.. 50 

FAMILY CASES 
Of 35 large vials, containing a ific 
for every ord disease a family is eub- 
ject to, with book of directians........... g10 
Vesertuary Upecthes Gi, trewsat 
ete ® (fluid), for cure o! 
br all tao Amtunabonw 
GRITIIIIB.. 01. cncvncnccccpecneseggses once 1 
Complete Case, with Manual. 10 
Rosewood C 


all Specifi includ Vv “4 
con our ica, et- 
erinary and others not enumerated ve.. 35 


POND’S EXTRACT 





o) o2., 50 cts.; Pints, $1.50) 
Quarts, $1.75. 
These Remedies, except POND'S EX- 
mh Bye \ye ay ey 
are case or single box. 
tee coum try, free of charge, Oe receipt of the price. 


Humphreys’ Geet 
Memes © Medicine Co. 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapwary, New YoRE- 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
New Store, 817 Broadway- 
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AMERICAN HABITS. 
Dr. E. M. Moore, of Rochester, N. Y., an em- 
+ physician, recently sketched in a public 
s the dietetic habits of our people in the 
wiowing manner: “‘As the merchant repre- 
tg the wealthier and more luxurious class, 
us follow bim and his household through the 
, He rises from his bed at reasonable hours, 
by the urgency of his business, and 
akfast at seven, or even later, makes a 
od preparation for the day. ‘Tie day's work 
pegun. By ten the flow of trade is well set 
io, acquiring its height during the middle of 
peday. Then the dinner-hour has arrived. 
work has not diminished, and master anc 
n must put forth extraordinary e:ertions in 
that each may steal away for this event, 
ich should be the important one of the day— 
special foundation of life, as well as the 


iy to by 
he newiy. 
Ce SAY, 
Ww. ere 
ant Voice 
ding 
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Nohn Gilpin on his wedding-day — 

The loss of time, although it grieved him sore, 

‘et lose of pence, full well he knew, would trouble 

him much more.’ 

“a run home for the noon meal, composed of 
ye substantials of life, an immediate consnmp- 

jon of these heavy ailments in the most rapid 

manner that teeth and fluids can accomplish 

be feat, and, without one *moment’s rest — 

e fanction "of digestion, another run brin, 

m back to the place of business, where de‘vai ; 

i h have accumulated during the minutes | 

iven to the meal he calls dinner, necessitate 


Ur OF ap 

the liber 
8 to spenj 
uch a te. 
one thoy. 
2n8tructel 


don Spe. 





















lucationot Mestra mental exertion at the very supreme 
_ into the fmoments that the nerve force, controlling di- 
re Willing gstion are trying to borrow from every centre 
is. Reade he means of executing their functions. By 
est of the four o'clock the ney declines; at six he 
money ig toa meal of alight character, but with a 
Is. In the fF mach wearied with the effort at digesting 
benefit of edinner, and which it has imperfectly per- 
red with formed. Is it surprising that the American 
subscrip. merchant is a dyspeptic? But the day is not 
that ratio, quite over. The evening, we may admit, is 
d not be. Ewell spent—social intercourse, the concert or 


other pains. if it were not for the badly 


ms to re 
ventilated rooms, which are the places of such 


sters, and 


















































hem cap- (meetings, are reasonable and proper pendants 
to the te. of his toil. His house 1s built of quot materials, 
boys, for Hijthe ceilings are high, the plate-glass windows 
; and no and the carpets smother his foot- 


are elegant. 
But th 


? e refinements of heating have en- 
tirely ignored the laws of ventilation. 


rovidi 
md The far- 


ned men. 


er be the Mignsce has Cy ned not only the poetry, but the 
half-edo. I of the fireside. 

tralize ag « With the tight-fitting windows and doors 
@ derived [Mjrentilation is feeble, for the register admits but 


littleair where no provision has been made for 
its exit. ches and pee malaise are 
theresult. Indeed, the at 

as far as the health is con- 


nust pre. 
1 silence 





© to our. Mj vithout knowledge, 
m move. cerned, have remanded him to the condition of 
the reit. Hithe cave-man. He retires to rest. The air of 
most to Mthe house, heated at the demands of luxury, 
Still the Mids not usually give place to the cold bat 
h closely Mj bealthy atmosphere outside. 
| caught “But let us look at the state of things where 
havealso Mibere is not so much wealth. The mechanic 
erations Miesves his home, and usually spends his noon 
. There Mat his place of employment trom necessity. 
the next Here the cold meal, if well cooked, affords the | 
hould it Mmeans of health, and, under the circumstances 
discon. Hof the case, is perhaps as well as can be ob- 
. What tained, where his cook, who is also usually his 
f women # mile, has the skill nece: ssary to provide for the 
greeable MMmexigency. But at this p»int I think the advent of 
8 when dviization is small. His house has the warmth 
? of the single stove, the cook-stove, of which I 
have something to say. The heat is not ordi- 
Be. urily maintained at night, and a less luxurious 
cause Hi house is found to procure ventilation as an ac- 
adent of its imperfections, but not of its inten- 


tional construction. 
“But what of the agricultural population ? 
the most oer and abundantly (I wish I 
night say) well fed of its class in the world. 
The farmer rises early to and retires late from 
his labor. He spends too much time in toil ; 
it is excessive. But, on the score of health, 
this cannot be said to often do harm. The 
outdoor life should make him a giant anda 
Methuselah, if the surroundings and manage- 
ment were commensurate with his possibilities. 
But every physician knows that even here the 
most common disease for which he prescribes 
pepsia—a disease that should be rare. 
resent, that this 
d be so common ? 
I find it in the want of scientific knowlege 
inthe preparation of food. Now, I do not ex- 
pect or desire that every cook should be a 
chemist, other than a practical one, carrying 
out the plans that others have developed. The 
land overflows with plenty. Now, I venture the 
wsertion that, more than half ‘the time, the 
breakfast of the farmer is composed of mate- 
rials saturated with grease. If a beefsteak is 
it is fried in grease, every fibre, on 
the principal of capillary attraction, is coated 
over with a layer of fat, which the gastric juice 
not dissolve, a most ingenious contrivance 
to prevent solution of the albuminoid sub- 
stances. Ifa guod piece of pork is used when 
itis all fat (and to = aoe no objection if 
rly prepared), he finds the accompanying 
aie, Spestily that physical mm of 
life, the potato, completely saturated with 
=. Now, if the Vy aye could pour its 
aid on these materials first, the plan might be 
good, but no contrivance for interfering with 
proper digestion could be more perfect. Hard 
wil, immediately after food, will also interfere 
with the process. Similar food for dinner, and 
kept hot to meet the irregularities of serving, 
are ~% shard conditions presented to the 
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A PLEA FOR THE YELLOWS. 

Mrs. Haweis writes in St. Paul’s Magazine : 
Yellow is an unjustly despised color. It has 
many beautiful shades, and only when too pure 
is it unmanageable. The cold, pale primrose 
that shines like a light in the hedgerows may 
be ma ut a young face with impunity. 
The dandelion must be used only in single vivid 
spots of flame. An older face must be more 
tly dealt with, by a brownish yellow. The 
tte may wear a green yellow, and be all 
the better for it. Some yellows are more suit- 
than any other colors to place near the 
face, 80 is the effect on the complexion ; 
~ make the skin look fairer than it really is, 
of course, enhance the blues and pinks. 
What is called buf, a somewhat dull, tawny or 
warm yellow, is one of these. We all "know how 
beautiful is the effect of yellow hair when it 
occurs, which is not often, certainly ; and how 
fay & & bit of this color lightens and vivifies a 


ee 


Yellow also goes leasantly with a number of 

. A pale, dull blue is one ; but pure blue 
pure yellow are very harsh together. 
Pia! salmon, maroon, sage, also mix well with 
yellow. Primrose tint may be carefully mingled 
With pale rose; but the more vivid a color is, 
the more care is n in mixing it with others 
Without a -. One out of the two colors should 
always be dull and not too pure; this is not 
Senerally known, or it is forgotten, and the 





exceedingly good and becoming. 


1) 


reunion of the honsehold. But, like | 


The Goll of Wterit. 





By a resolution of the Board of en 
passed April 19, 1871, this paper is especially 
designated to give monthly, under the above 
title, the name ‘and residence of the best pupil 
in each class in every school of the City of New 
York, the information being furn’ 
through the Clerk of the Board by the qovenal 
Principals. The official character thus given to 
the list makes it to all whose names appear 
therein an imperishable certificate, fairly and 
honorably won, not ouly of good deportmen’ 
but of intelligence and the faithful Gischange ¢ 
duty. The last Roll stands as follows : 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 1. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Annie Bahr, 77 Frankfort st 
Maggie Fitzgerald. #8 Oak et 
Anvie Fritz, 67 Vliver st 

Margaret Cronin, 10 V poteeranen st 

Mary Ann Dolan, 26 

Mary Callan, 29 V a oa nl st 

Lizzie Ennis, 410 Pearl st 

Alice Moran, 32 Oak st 

Mary Kelly, 329 Water st 

Mary Manning, 34 Oak st 

Kate Kavanagh, 6 Madison st 
Jennie Fogerty, 2 Vandewater st 
Josephine Sc haefer. 27 Frankfort st 
Maggie Leaby, 113 Cherry st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 3 
FEMALE DRPARTMENT. 


Sec. © Mary Brownne Sec. H. Julia Albers 
. Ella Richardson I. Jennie Cade: 
&: Mary Flanagan Maggie McMullen 
H. Emma Eshe . Louise Neusch 
ad. Emma Mobr J. Minnie H 
H. Emma &§ . Adele V. 


J an 
H. Annie Shaughnessy J. Hester Van Houten 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Grade |. John Hanifer Grade 2. S. he Longatetter 
r wi ‘0 
Hy Charles Wendell 


3. Wm. Priestly 
3. Harry Little 





3. Joseph Downs 
ly 3. Thomas Hay 
2. George Storms 3. Jennie Priestly 
2 Mary Slater 3. Katie Kincaid 


2 Lizzie Williams 3. Caroline Fromme] 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Dora Lewis, 46 Ridge st 
2. Mary Sehluter, 146 Broo 
3. Matilda Uolmgren, 53 Norfolk st 
4. Emma Maas, 88 Ridge 6 
5. Rebecca Simon, 65 Willett Bt 
6. Louisa Buettner, 192 Broome st 
7. Emeline Parezo, 69 Suffolk si 
8. Mary Lancaster, 145 — st 
& Helen Prinz, (11 Essex 
* Mary Fitzpatrick, 60 Ie st 
9. Leah Cohen, 295 Thi 
9. Eliza Berghold, 120 Columbia st 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 7. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class * Millard Manheim 
sivort Hilpert 
2 év'tt Wentworth 
5. Wm Shea 


Class 1. Edward G 

2. Louis Cox mmlossy 
2. Jacob Berg 

2 Chas Obermapn 
2. Joun Dorr 





6, Abram Phillips 





Hugo Meyohart 6. Chas Meebam 
3. Wm Stockmann 6. Chas Seeger 
4. Frederick W Carle 7. Chas Herbst 
4, Henry Franks 7. Wm, O'Neill 


FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Clase ‘. Sarah Silverberg — y~ Broadway 
Adelaide Alexander, 99 Orchard st 
3 Augusta Butz. 17 © “hrystic st 
‘enah Crag 149 Bowery 
3. Mena Daveudinger, 282 Broome st 
> Emma Stokey Eldridge st 
Mary Schmitzer, 93 Delancey st 
Mary Edmonas 42 Henry st 
Annie Crager, 140 wery 
7. Esther Goldwater, 14 Eldridge st 
. Minnie Hepp, 122 kast Broadway 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. August Sartorius, 155 Chrystie st 
1, Abizail Flliott, #4 Forsyth et 
1. Mary Steiger, 88 C hrystie st 














2. Kathe Groeger, 127 Foreyt th st 

2. Malvina Buckelmaier, 127 Hester st 
2. Leonde Holanderski is Forey th a 
3. Lucy White, 78 ©: t 

3. — Bedinzer, 73 Division st 

4. 


acie Kraeger is Canal st 

4, Theodore Silberberger, 62 & Broadway 
4. Louis Levi, 42 Allen st, 

5. Linda Hirsch, 131% Bowery 

5. Sarah Simpson, 44 Forsyth st 

5. Rupert Sweet, 75 Division st 


6. €. Adelphia Ki Knuschki, 3/5 Broome st 
bach, 76 Chrystie st 
& Joba Linsey, 54 Chrystie st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 8, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Chess 3. James Cella, 158 S pring st 
1, Henry Busch, 430 Caval at 
James Barr, 534 Broony = 

Frauk J. Davideom 133 Spri iz et 

Jobn Kelly, 120 South Fi rh oe 


1 
1, 
2. 
2. ward Carey, 156 Spring st 
2. Julius Renn, 178 Spring et 

2 Gerald Dalton, 15 Sullivan st 


3. Alex. Christenert, 23 Wooster st 

3. Aug. Smith, 158 South Fifth ave 

4 “illiam L, Lee, 175 W Houston st 

4. George Jetter, 118 Spring st 

4. Edward Jetter, 118 Spring st 

4. George Bobe!, 344 Hudson st 

5. Otto Foster. Tos Thompson st 

5. George Spring. 189 Wooster st 

5. Aug. Lepain, 509 Broome st 

5, Frederick Braukwuller, 64 Thompson st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, ll, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Clads 1. James Wilson, 409 w 24th st 
lL. Richard McElroy, 188 9th ave 
2 Alexander Halley, 54 l0thave 
2. Cyrus W. Endler, 455 w 18% 
3. Samuel M. Hopkins, 638 Hudson st 
' Joha F. Foley, 252 w 16th 
George Davidson, 360 7 18th st 
‘ George D. Hannigan, 215 e 35th sq 
. Thomas VcGahay, i 10th ave 








6, Robert Fowler, 187 10th ave 

6. Daniel Howell, 227 Sth ave 

7. Axel Anderson, 120 7th ave 

7. Philip Murray, 9 Sth ave 

8. George Brewster, 228 8th ave 

8. Robert Snell, 422 w léth st 

9. William H. Ashby, 5 Commerce st 


9. Charles E. Munson, 232 w 20th st. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 12, 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class - Adelaide Green, 12 Cannon st 
Mary Norris, 12 Rutger st 
i Kate Fitzgerald, 339 Front st 
2. Rebecca He ydecket, 538 Grand st 
2. Sara McCormack, 45 Broome st 
* Julia Carroll, 43 Gouverneur et 
Sara Miller, 320 Monroe st 
x Ellen Ward, 21 Scammel st 
3. Almira Green, 12 Cannon st 
» Callahan, 23 Corlear st 
4. Kate Maiberger, 14 Jackson st 


6. Mary Kchols, 615 G 

6. Florence Mansell, 22! Monroe st 
7. Mary Marr, 26 Broome at 

7. Harriet Moliy, 55 Gouverneur st 
7. Phebe Smith. 492 Grand st 
7. Katie Hayes, 307 Madison st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 13. 








PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

| Clase \ George Austin Class 1. C. Greenburgh 
. J. Rammmelkamp } L. Annie Zalud 

L Joseph Stibing 2. Charlotte Smith 
2. Josie Rosenthal Dena Ulrich 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| Clags 1. 





2. Willie Ambrecht 2. Teresa Stern 

3. Pauline Schwint 

3. Julia Hackauff 

3. Hannah Reedmiller 


4. Peter Sigmond 

4. Frank Yanson Ann 

5. Georze Mast 5. Amelia Smith 

5. Freddie Haine 

5. Heury —— 
4. Fritz Ege 


5g. Adolf Kochiing ry Sophia Rado 


5%. John Yonkers Amelia Hook 
6. James Delaney & Rosie Weimar 
6, Frank Weis Mary Grossman 


6. Henry Bower 
1. BmmalHornig 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. l4, 

MALE DEPARTMENT. 

Alan D. Kenyon, 456 3d a 

Wm. L. Turner, 13/9 4th ave 

Edward Pickens, 341 ¢ 28th st 

Lawrence Newport, 245 ¢ 28th et 

Harry Parry, 483 2d ave 

Edmund KR. Bunce, 239 e 27th 

Chester D. Fiske, 833 Lexington ave 

Edward Jackson, 551 2d ave 

. Emil Sandmeyer, 162 « 25th st 

10. Somes MeGerity, 210 e 28th st 

1. Wm. BE. Kuox, 35 e 23th et 

Sargent B. Colgate, 129 e 50th st 

Charles Kiernan, 225 e 29th st 


we 





4. 


SProe 


~ 


12. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 16. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class a Henry B. Roome, 9 City Hall 
onzo Kevel, 72 Carmine st 
i Chas. F. Cossum, 421 w 30th st 
A. Chas. Erickson, 90 Greenwich ave 
B. Clayton Moore, 796 8th ave 
James Fitz Simmons, 206 w 16th st 
= Harry Lambert, 


C. D, Sedberry Pache, 36 Bleecker st 
C. Ira Romaine, 326 Bleecker st 

D, George Spear, 20! w 13th st 

D, Edgar Thomas. 631 Hudson st 

D. Thomas Gallagher, 164 Downing st 
E. Alonzo Vrindton, 117 rerry st 

E. Edwin V. Buskirk, 115 3d ave 

E. George H. Otten, 3 Cornelia et 

F, Chas. Thode, 46 Perry et 

F. Frank Murray, 50 lth ave 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 16, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
Class A. James F. Kiernan, 559 Hudson st 
A. Amos W. Atkinson. 358 w Lith st 
A. Henry W. Rabe. 119 w 10th et 
A. August Piluger. 220 w 13th st 
A. George W. Scaward, 29 Jones st 
B. Joseph M. Marvin, 6 Horatio st 
B. Rovert Butler, 87 th ave 
B. Elias ?’. Gay, 247 6th ave 
= Charies Firiag, 313 w 1th et 
. Hobert Fishbeck, 442 w _ st 
€. Jobn White, 214 w 16th » 
Robert Fitzmorris, 125 w "20th st 
. John Butler, 87 8th ave 
D. Joseph Cregier, 7i 6th ave 
D, Dennis Eagin, 242 w lith st 
D. William } w 12th st 
EK. Edward Gu nbvert, lll 7tha 
EK. Henry Recordan, 130 Greenwich ave 
K. Willie Sout ed, 319 w 13th st 
RK. Geor eV ten, 835 Greenwich st 
EK. Wiutield 5. G ~ 5 Jaue st 
F. Henry Schrode 


















Cliistepher et 


F, Dewitt Sherwood, “10 Charles at 
GRAMMAK SCHOOL No, 
SPAR TMENT. 


19, 
MALE D2 

Class 1. Eugene Fishel, 
1. Simoa Donnelly 

2. Michael Nugeut 
2. Jos*ph Grey, 50 € 






4. Heary Falicrious 
4. Adam Berle, 412 © 15th st 

4. John Burd, 417 © 12th et 

5. Frank Reitmeyer, 529 © Lith et 
5. James Leavy, 54) © 16th et 

5. Otte Hamberger, 7 6th et 

6, Louis Kopp, 223 Ave B 

6. Edward Keilly, Poy e 13th et 

7. Henry Waguer, 440 e 12th st 
7. William Beller, 605 e 14th at 
7. Bernard Clemous, | 

7. Charles Schaeffe oA 

8. Joseph Oberkrieser, sis © 12th at 
8. William lander, 246 Ave A 

9. William Seanlon, 437 e 15th st 

%. Leon Brucher, 188 Ave 









° et 
10. Heary May, 248 © 12th st 


10. Charles Randhare, 637 © 16th et 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 20, 
FPRMALE DEPARTMENT, 
Class 1. Carrie Pollock, 71 Rivington st ‘ 
ophia Bierach, 148¢ Houstoa st 
3. Agnes Vail, 357 Broome st 
4. Florentine Artmann. 41 lst ave 
4. Minnie Kunze, 69 let st 
5. Emma L. Kreizer, 139 epg st 
6. Annie McManus, 44 Norfolk 
7. Caroline Schmagold, 143 clancey 17 
8. Fannie Stern, 104 Orchard 6 
9. Hedwig Tiedt, 149 Forsyth % 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 22, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Class C. Benjamin Boley, 90 Sheriff st 
D. Moses Esberg, yeh —y at 
E. John Leicht, 40 Av 
i Goerck st 
st 


F. Edward Welle ahewes 
F. George Odell, 84 Wit 
G, Chas. Seabert, 85 Sheritt st 
H. Theodore tf ischel, 256 Stanton et 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. %, 
PRIMAKY DEPARTMENT. 


Class 1. Annie McCullough, 152 Leonard et. 
l. Margaret Shea, 81 axter et 
1. Lawrence Waters, 97 Bayard st 
1. Henry Bischoff, 15 Franklin st 
1. James Naughton, 124 Worth et 
2. Louis Coheu, 9 Baxter st 
2. John Murphy, 9 Crosby st 
2 Peter Vajariey, 3 Benson et 
2. Johu Naughton, 123 Worth et 
2. J. Moses Levy, 3 Bayard at 
2. Thomas Finuegan, 536 Peart! st 
2. Stephen Regan, 69 Bayard et 
2. Catherine Shea, \ Baxter st 
2 Annie May Be I; White et 
2. Augusta Kae hie : 209 Elm st 
2. Katie Bre nan, 126 White st 
2. Katie Dowdican M49 
2. Joseph O'Grady 15 
3. Margaret Crager, 
3. Mary Blume, 95 Canal et 
3. Lizzie Malove, « Franklin s* 
3 Emma Alien, 12] Walker er. 
4 Christina Krame r. 399 Elm st 
4. Mary Delaney, 5 Franklin et 
4 Norah Feddica, 61 Elm et 
4 Katie Dowdigan, 149 Leonard st 
4 Jacob Koehler, ane Leonard st. 
4. Otte Finbock, 141 & t 
4. Charlie Beck, ne 
5. James Miller, 47 Centre st 
5. Michael Keillen, 5! 4! Franklin et 
5. Michae! Conway, 50 Baxter at 
5. James Feeney, 1d0 White st 
t. Allie Day, 131 White st 
5. , 121 Worth st 





















= Susie Collins, 47 Park st 
5. Freda Schween, 118 Leonard st 
Theodore Westerman. a Pear! st 
6. John Barke, 119 Baxter 
6. John Francis Meagher pf Centre st 
ntre st 


Baxter st, 
6. Lena Eng! ish, 545 Pearl st 
6. ydia Connobit, 64 Centre st 
6, Norah Cullan, 41 Franklin st 

6, George Resch, 121 Baxter st 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 2. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Class A. Henry Hartman, 247 w 29th st 
A. Wm Wildey, 155 w 26th at 
B. Robert Faller, 691 - ave 
B. Jobn Met ‘ollough, 127 


dD. Wwm Ellen, 143 w 23th st 





D. Joseph Hesse, 134 w Sist st 

D, Joseph Shaunon, 32) w 26th st 
kK. Abbott, 224 w 32d st 

BE. James Muir, 243 w Sist st 

FP. Gael Clark, 115 w 30th st 

F. Winfield Howard, 628 6th ave 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 28 

MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class A. Lesser Cohn, 326 w 40th st 
B. Willard Coleman, 316 w 27th et 
C. Henry Sturcke, 211 w dist st 
D, Thomas McCready, 435 w 38th st 
. James Brady, 424 w 40th st 
Henry Ackermann, 305 w J8th st 
. Wm Smith, 569 9th av 
Wm Appel, 454 w dist st 

FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 

Class A. Louisa Wagner Class Ly Gegsiine Tafel 
B. Irene Carney 
. Eunly Hardy 
Matilda Baer 


Om 


i ty 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO, 23, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Jeremiah McC. “ge | 9 West st 
William Guilfoy, i penwich st 
comes A. Healy, ‘or peuwich st 
~P. Cc — ny, 26 Rector et 


f 


SAO PPD PARP POPPI & & & m p20 $0 Le 
= r 










\e r Ke 4 ne 
Michael Seanion, 102 ‘ Aetogien at 
George Jones, 111 Washington et 


Thomas Glynn, 
Wm. E. Lisk, 97 Greenwich st 
Joseph Geary, 37 Washington st 
Julius Mamluck, 101 Greeawieh st 
Richard W. Webster 

Victor J. Morasche, 34 Wall et 
Felix E. Morasche, 34 Wall st 
Doughe rty 


38 Greenwich et 





19 Broad st 

79 Washinzton et 
8 Greeuwich et 
Robert s« chwa arts, 129 Cedar st 
Joseph Creed, 16 Moore st 
James Brehm, 9? —unaewng 
Johu Rouse, 31 Pine st 

Richard Burminghem, 4 Thames st 
Heury Geary, 3 Washington st 
John Jackson, 27 Thames st 
Michael Lonergan, 13 Albany st 
George Browa, 25 Greenwich. 





FEMALE DEPARTMENT, 
A. Connell, 


Section A. Mary 15 State et 











A. Mary E. Neely, 236 Greenwich et 
A. Ellie Hayes, 150 Greenwich st 
A. y K. Holman, 105 Greenwich st 
- ie Hoey, 96 Washiagton st 
B. . vit ireenwich st 
B. Bertha Seeman 134 Pearl st 
©. Ratie t 
C. Mattie 
Cc. Maggi 
D. Annie Kal 
D, Dora Se 
D. lrene 
KE. Henri 
BE. Ellie Gs 
F. Katie ¢ ¢ 
). Katie Reynolds, 2 
PRIMARY DEPAWTMENT. 


Class 1. Louis Spingarn, 14 Greenwich st 
1. Mary |. Fitzverald, Liv Church st 


2. Charles Kutter. 25 Thames st 

2. Mary Sexton, 4 Urecawich st 

3. Daniel O'Connor, 12 W ashigton et 
3. Frances Jennett, 14 State et 

4. George Murphy, 51 Kachauge place 
4 John Struck, 14 State st 


4. Katie Burke, 55 Pine st 
5. Thomas Cuddy, 3! Washington st 
5. Annie Cordon, 1! Carlisle st 
6, Willie Huse, 1 Morris st 
6. Mary E. Doug'as, 64 Church st 
GRAMMAR § SCHOOL NO. BR, 
PRIMARY DEPAKTMENT 
Class A. Frank Gladwyn, 4 jw net st 
A. Sarah Weill, 337 
. Wil iam Ochs, 3 


Charlies Lyons, 4:3 w 3 
C. Harriet Roberge, 520 Tt 





D, Henry Hunter 
D. Annie —, ‘ 
Db. ve 










1D. Sophie r; is 430 w 36th st 
D. Bruno Hip 413 w 3th et 

R. Frank Verks, 445 8th ave 

BE. Clara Milier, 450 w 4ist st 

EB. August Bergman, 204 w 33d » 

E. Ida Schnaw, 36th st and 10th one 
F. Louis Reihl, 450 7th ave 

F. Mary Bilauvelt, 251 w 35th st 

F, Freddie Camp, 365 w 36th st 

F. Ella Armstrong, 324 w 36th et 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO, %, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Velsor 8. Smith, 490 Grand st 
2. Adam O. Weiffeuback, 5 Lewis et 
3. soo M. P, Willets, 153 Suffolk at 
4 W. Henry Irwin, 193 Broome st 
: Charles H. Dunning, 254 Henry st 
Frederick Gierloff, 39 sheriff st 
Albert White, 28 Delancey et 
x George E. Wright, 189 Mource et 














GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. @, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

Clase t. sane Mulwer, 230 w 32d at 

y E eCullum, 142 w 28th et 
: Barae McNaught, 140 w 29th ot 
3. Pauline Praden, 162 w 35th st 
3. Isabel R. McDonough, 499 6th ave 
3. Lena Horwitz, #4 tthave 
4. Cecilia Varian, 255 w Jth et 
4. Emily Titterington, 247 w 33d st 
7. Emma Seely. 422 8th ave 
8. Lena Tietz, 147 w Slat oi 
8. Hattie Cantield, 41) 7th ave 
9. Emma Gern, 365 Tth ave 
9, Lizzie Kramer, 214 w 32d st 








GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 51, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT—MALB, 
Gest. Thom - Burns, 478 w S2d at 
Frederick Johnsen, 594 llth ave 
= David ~ 605 w = at 
4. Peter Graham, 625 w st et 
5. Albert bunn, 430 w 4 uh at 
6. James Oliver, 758 10th ave 
7. Willie Singleton, 603 w 45th st 
FEMALE, 
512 w 39th st 





Class 1. Kate Conlor 
2. Lizzie Dy 
3. Carrie K 
4 Annie D 
5. Nellie Duane 
6, Hannah Farrell 





aus w P 4ath st 
SO w 47th ot 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 53, 
FRMALE DEPARTMENT. 


Class 1. Rosanna Malion, 72d st. bet lst ave and Ave A 
2. Helen Lindheim ji'3 e Tiet et 
3. Caroline Zirker, Ave 4 bet T?th and 78th ste 
4. Alice Lyons. tA e 71 
5. Annie Harri: Mad eve bet 78th and yy ats 
6. Kate Mation . st, bot lot ave and Ave 
7. Maud Harris, 202 ¢ 76th et 
& Julia Levy, 147 3d ave 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Class A. James McComb, 1107 3d ave 
A. Agnes Ogden, Tah st bet 2d and 3d ave 
B. Abo Ullman, 243 e Bat - 
B. Mary Foley, 206 e 0th 
C, Stephen Carpenter, ae Téth at 
C, Lizsic Bozsetti. 74th st bet Ave A and B 
D, Wiliam Montina, 1370 34 ave 
D. Katie Holden, th et bet i-t and Ave A 
k. Joseph Frankie, 75th st and 2d ave 
K. Lena La Vone, 1404 3d ave 
F. Franklin Gard: ner, 1072 3d @ 
F, Annie Wise, 75th and Téth t and lst av 
F. Edward Condon, 223 © 74th si 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO, 55, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
“lass A. Clarence Vanderbilt, 204 w 24th st 
B. Heary Cohen. 459 w 2ist et 
B. James Post, 413 w Dist et 
C. Joseph Moore, 359 6th ave 
C. Richard Murphy, 150 w 20th st 














5. Bugene Kohtberg 135 w 20th st 
4 Albert Weiler, 228 w 24th et 
. James Kilpatrick, 140 Tth ave 
2. Simon Coleman, 249 w 39th et 
1, Samuel Cc ben, 211 w 25th st 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 57. 

MALE DEPAKTMENT. 
Dayton H Fosket, corner 122d st and Ave A 
Gustave Bochm, 125th st, bet 5th and 6th aves 
Richard M Freedman, 119 w 125th et 
Albert H. Switzer, 243 © 100th et 
Wm 8 M Silber, Sth ave, bet 129th and 190th 


nie] Butler, 58 © 128th et 

Wm Schubert, 127th et and Tth av 

Thomas & Paton, 118th st, bet 2d and ‘th'ay 

Wm W White, 237? 4th av 

Henry F. Licheastein ds e 113th et 

Wm Snyder, 2335 3d a 

Herbert 8. Crawford ya 112th st 

Harry be Forest. 215 w 124th st 

John 8 Stuart, 36 w 123th et 

Jom ye Vance, 103 © 112th st 

Wm li Fredericks, 178 e 125th st 

Prasier Kreps, 25 © (10th st 

Dewitt Minor, 2239 3d ave 

Louis Burna, 108th st, bet 3d and 4th aves 

Wm Theonton 11s 2d ave 

Alfred Butler, 128th et 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 57 
PRIMARY DREPARTMENT—Bors. 

- Chas. Schneider, 2335 3d ave 

m. McDonough 238 ¢ — at 

Bddie Cobb, 1M © 112 « 

Wm. Gay, 214° Xd ave 

George Gay, 2147 3d pe 

3. Paul Smith, 2215 2d av 

> Chaanec vy Hickok me © lidth et 

3. Norman Kline, 13let st, bet, 5t 

3. Willie Mack, 1751 ad ave aaa 

3. George Hunt, 158 e 119th et 

3. George Root, 2007 3d ave 

3. Johu MeG ——" 2268 2d ave 

3. Bons ie Owens, 1 





my 


° 
PYePre 





PPR eK SSP rr A Peres 


et et tt tt 


Ne 


Class 


£9929 99m m= 
- 
s 











ey et 




















m, 1896 & 112th 
4. Max Se wy 112th at, bet. 4th and Mad. ave 
4. Ge ~ Hamden, 4th ave, bet + hale 119th ot 
4 ¢ e larstene, a at let av 
5 Be note Gay, 2045 Ad ay 
5. George Kuhn, 179 6 12 
6. George Myers, 110th | 
@iRLs 
Class |. od Towsend, 128 113th et 
2. Ellen MeCilellan, 2228 2d av. 
3. Rosa Behre id. W2e leéth st 
4. Fannie Hitchcock’, (306 1Lith at 
4. Mary O. Tasso, 168 LI7th st 
4. Emma Long, 310 © 112th et 
5. Carrie Fonjes, Jd ave ante et 
6. Aunie Eaton, 2129 3d » 
PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 7 
Clags 1. Maggie Oldenstadt, 674 ¢ uwich et 
1 Mary Keenan, 9 Weehawken st 
!. James Burns, 69 = elem et 
1. John Giten, 416 West « 
2. Fosa Cushman, 664 W oe “> 
2. Mary Corbett, 98 Mor ma a 
2. Jobn Corbett, 88 Morton at 
2. Forrest Ferguson, 714 Wast ington st 
3. Belle Tibbs, 164 Ch istoplhers 
3% Mary A. «Neil, 639 Wash igtonu et 
3. Lizzie Walker, 115 Perry et 
3. Willie Doran, 298 w loth ot 
4. Laura Randall, 26 w ha ae 
4. Adele hune, 280 y et 
4 John Satmen 643 W nehing ton st 
4 Fritz bis O98 Gre wich st 
5. Charies KE. 'We ch, 68 Greeawich et 
5. Willic ith, 419 West ot 
5. Caroline Habinghuret, 4 Vechawken et 
5. Mary kK 1 1D Christopher st 
6 Ross Wim ver, D4 Christopher et 
6 Aunic Brooks, 8 Bethune « 
6. Jerry Dwye Morten at 
6 George Hackmann, 140 Perry et 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 13 











MALE PECARTMEN 

el. Henry Coragher Class 4 Wi lie Morgan 
Samucl Caragher 5, Thomas Pry “a 
2. Ulysses G. Keuny 5. George Wy d 
2 Georx _W. Morgan ° ¢ laudius Senesa 
3%. Dante \wyer 6 Johu Abral ham, 
3. Augustus Maver 6 ik ¢ ner 

3. Paul Schmidt 6 Moir 
4 wil le Kasmire t. Ded k Rautenberg 
$8. Johu Fallen 6. Charles Orth 


FPRMALE DEPARG MENT 


Class 1. J. Aug. W aniwell Claas 5, 
2K ly 


Minaie Lonsdale 
stlie 


Pattereoa 





estley 
5. Lizete Klumpp 
6. Jessie yr 





Gallagher 
4. Mary MeCready 

4. Margaret Wheeler 
4. Mary Gireud 





ke 
6. Mary Kite hener 


PRIMARY BCHOOL 
Ellie Moriarty 
trien, 
2. Johu Cook, 5 
2. Auguet Hagomeyer, 429 © 19th et 


No. 29. 
418 © 19th ot 
#4 e 2) 


Class |. 












2. Robert Reynolds, 411 © 17th et 
2, Hannah Herrick, 347 © 7th ot 
3. Joseph Culle Ge Lith at 






3% Gerald Cruise 





; ie Me 
3. Alma Mazuveon 
Mary (Connor, 419 © 19th et 

3. Rilie Lonahan, 444 © 20th et 
«& Francis Crowley, 423 © 18th et 
4. Williaw Baltzer, 317 Awe A 
4. Wiiliam Nally, 500 © 15th et 
4. Theresa MeLory, 293 Ave A 


#5 


4 Maguzte MeCavitt, 427 © i9th et 
5. Thomas Broderick, 503 e I.th et 
38 Ave A 


5. Thomas Frawley, 





6. James Pe 
6. John Lvons. ony © toth 
6. Mary Conners, 44 « 

6. Sarah llayes 





2let et 
«88 © 18th et 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 4, 
MaLe 
Class 1. George Richiler, 1921 €th ave 
1, Wm. Davidson, 120 w 54th ot 
lL. Peter Schefiler, 162 w 54th at 
1. Martin King, 364 w Sad ot 
2. Frank Hansen, 49th st aad Broadwa: 
2. Jeremiah Murphy, Wth et and Bre 
2. Ernest Westall, 49th et and oth ave 
2 Philip Oppe rman 53d st and Tt 
8. John Ca st et near lth a 
3. Thomas Hoey, Sth st and Tth ave 
6. Thomas Diguan, 117 w 46th ot 
PeMALE. 
Rella Masters, 1385 Broadway 
milton, 7 ave 


way 





Class | 

1, Linsie 709 Tth 

57th et and 6th ave 
Banis, 68? , 

je Wilbur, ! 

Pagan, Sth st and 7th a 








2. Agnes 
2. Nellie MacDonald, 58th st and Tth av 
2. Annie Dahil, 55th ot near Broadway 


3. Jennie Gorman, 141 w ath ot 
3. Lena Krenszin, 879 6th ave 
3. Lily Nash, 70 7th ave 





PRIMARY SCHOOL NO, 3 (WARD'S ISLAND, 


Clase |. Patrick Rowe Class 4 Wm. Kockrita 
1, Thomas Pr 5. Patrick Sheehan 





Keo 5. Powley Kriehbel 
ny 5. Kmily Bacon 
Hardecker 6, Thomas Gorrity 
3. ‘Aunte Keough 6 Mary Conners 
4 Robert Moore 
———— 
Ma. Cantyie Axyovep py Fowrs.—It is said 
that a lady who lived near Thomas Carlyle kept 


Cochin-China fowls, and the crowing was such 
a nuisance that the philosopher sent in to com. 
plain of it. The lady appealed to was indignant : 
*“ Why,” sho said, “the fowls only crow four 





times a day, and how can Mr. Garlyle be seri- 
ously annoyed at that?” “ The lady forgets,” 
was the characteristic rejoinder, “the pain I 
| suffer in waiting for those four crows.” 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WEBESTER'’S 


Pocket Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


bridged from Webster's Quarto, ilustrated with 
om. TWO HUNDRED Engrav'ngs on Wood, This 
volume i ® care loct of more than 
18 000 of the most important words or the language. 
The introduction contains besides the Pictoria’ Tlius- 
trations, TABLES OF MONKEY, WEIGHT and MEAS 
URE, ABBREVIATIONS, hy 5 Mag pj Fé. 
. the n, 

Poin ara ar Borda Ny Oa 
: MOST CO. SE- 
makinz slsonethee the MO: P . ee 











Ba ta et DT Rk BERL 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


158 & 140 Grand strect, New York. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS] 


V Pens are increasing very rapidly 
ee eS excelont manufacture. They 
are of superior English make, aad are famous tor thetr 
elasticity, durability aud evenness of point. For salo 
overywiwre. ‘ cae 
‘or the convenience of those who may with to 
A. day we will sead a Sample Card, containing all 
of the 15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


139 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 

















An Adjourned Meeting of the New 
York Pablic Schoo! Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Grammar Schvol No. 45, Twenty-fourth street, be- 
tweon Seveuth and Eighth avenues, on Friday, Oc- 
tober 11, at 4 o'clock P.M. By order, 

P G. DUFFY, 
Chairman pro tem. 








Primary Principals Association. 

A rogula~ monthly meeting of this Association will 
be held at Grammar School No. 40, Twenty-third 
street, bet ween Second and Third avenues, on Mouday, 
October 21, at 2:15 o'clock P. M. 

By order of Secretary. 


REMOVAL. 





FAIRBANKS? BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Will be removed early in October to spacions and ele- 
m8 a 
= TOOT ROADWAY AND TENTH STREETS. 
With the removal, the institution will be placed on 
a first-class footing in every respect. The rooms will 
be farnished in superior style with new countiog- 
house furniture of ¢ he bees description aud the best 
uree ruction wit ntee 
bie —— A KARE OPPORTUNITY 
for young men desiring a business education. $35 
saved by purchasing a scholarship before the removal. 
Atter that, owing toinereased expenses, the rates of 
tuition will be advanced fifty per cent. Immediate 
application necessary. APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
Tite COLLEGE, 756 BROADWAY. 





8. 8S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
ogy, 805 Broadway, qualifies young moa for first-class 
positions by impartiag a sound business education 
The reo ns ere the most elegant, spacious and airy ot 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the careof thorouzh teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for cireular. 


PUILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 
or sale, Very large and complete, sultable foro high 
school or college. Apply at 427 Hamilton street, 
Brooklyn. 





Slote & Janes, Stationers, Printers 
and Blank-Book Manufacturers, No. 93 Fulton street. 
Account books male to any pattern. Orders solicited, 

HENRY L. SLOTE. JONATHAN JANBS. 





Post Office Notice,.—The Matis tor 
Burops during the week ending Saturday. October 
19, 1872, wilt close at this office on W ednesday at 12 
»., on Thureday at Il a. ™., and on Saturday at 5 and 
lam, P. H, JONES, Postmaster. 





ATENT MANIFOLD PAPER.—Two to twenty copice 
P written simultaneonsly and distiacey. This paper 
is @ great labor-saving improvement, and tavaluable 
to mercharts, lawyers, writers for the press, &c. Sold 
by NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 119 Nassau 

troot, Room 1. 





OUB LETTER BOX. 





Auicz.—Your postry is good, Try again. 

Susscarsen (Orange, N. J.).—The papers were sent, 
but you will receive duplicates, 

Tax Hosasce B's —Ploaso send your rame and ad- 
dress. Your communication wil! appoar next week. 

Youxe@ Pourricias.—We have hoard bofors of the 
mattor bstweeu the pablisher’s ageat and anu officer 
of the department. You must givo fall name and ad- 
dress, and furnish an affidavit. Wo have received | 
other lotters oa tho subject, aud will thoroughly silt 
the matter. 

Peren.—We print all the morit rolls sent us, and 
your teachor or the pos: office must boir the blame, 
We believe that there is only one school in the elty— 
in Greenwich avenuo—that refuses tocomply with the 
order of the Board. 

Sanau C.—Your story is a good ono, anid shows that 
you possess literary ability. As we have rezular paid 
contributors. aud as the pressure upon our columns is 
groa', we cannot accept your story. 

—_————-_ eo 

Wuat Rum Costs.—Whatever may be tho 
daw and customin the rural districts of Massa- 
chusetts, liquor drinkers abound in Boston, and 
the result is a host of arrests for intemperance, 
One day lately 76 drunken persons were in the 
dock, and a philosopher who speculated on the 
probable whiskey expenditure of the crowd, 
concluded that these 76 persons furnish custom 
enough to support in tip-top shape one first- 
class liquor-selliog establishment. Onan aver- 
age itis pertectly safe to say that these people 
will pay out thirty cents per day for intoxicants ; 
indecd that is a very low average, but at that 
figure they would expend during the day $22.80, 
or for the week $159.60, and for the year 
$8,299.20. Now it is safe to say that at least 70 
per cont. of this amount or about $6,000, is 
clear protit, which is certainly enough to sup- 

ort Gue establishmeout in good shape, But 

his is not all the strain that is made on the 
financial resources of these people. ‘Take these 
habitual drinkers, and they will pay at least 
three fines a year, or $21 cach for court ex- 
pouses, $8,000 a year, to be charged to the rum 
account of these 76 persons, Maltiply this by 
the 22,000 people that are arraignd during the 

ear for drankennes, and the tigures will show 
their rum account for the year will amount so 


Aew York School Journal, 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 





SUBSCRIPTION, $2 50 per year, inadvance. 





GEORGE H. STOUT, Editor and Proprietor. 








NEW YORK, OCTOBER 12, 1872. 








NOTICE. 

We are informed by several subscriders that 
postmasters and letter carriers arein the habit 
of charging them postage on the Scnoou 
JOURNAL. As we prepay postage on every 
copy sent from this office, we particularly re- 
quest that subscribers hereafter refuse payment 
to the carriers, and send us immediate notice 
of the name or district of the carrier who at- 
tempts to collect from them. 








Every teacher should be the agent of the 
Scuoo, Journau. Nothing is of greater 
importance than that children should be 
taught the practice of reading for their own 
interest and pastime. The evils of the streets, 
the temptations of the night, and the bad influ- 
ences of associations can thus be fores‘alled. 
More than this, the teacher will thus supply 
himself with the best kind of a text-book for his 
Reading Classes. A hint in this direction 
ought to be sufficient. 





City subscribers—including the schools—who 
do not receive the Scnoot, JouRNAL on Fri- 
dags will oblige us by sending us written in- 
formation to that effect. The carriers are 
bound to deliver the papers promptly, and on 
proper complaint being made to the post office 
authorities we will be enabled to correct any 
irregula ities in that direction. 





A MOVE IN THE RIGHT DIREC- 
TION. 

The Commissioners of the Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction of this city, at their last ses- 
sion, entertained and referred to their 
Committee on By-Laws a motion to insti- 
tute the office of Sanitary Superintendent 
of Schools, and to appoint to the new of- 
fice the present very efficient Visiting 
Physician of the Board, Dr. O'Sullivan. 
The creation of this office we pronounce 
«mphatically a move in the right direction; 
and furthermore we regard the choice of 
the incumbent one eminently fit to be 
made. Dr. O'Sullivan, while acting under 
his commission as Visiting Physician, has 
given universal satisfaction, and we shall 
be glad when we see the sphere of his use- 
fulness as an officer of the Department of 
Education so widened, that the entire sani- 
tary condition of the schools and the phys- 
ical well-being of the pupils shall be under 
his prudent and vigilant supervision. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office he has devoted 
himself with rare fidelity and disinterest- 
edness to the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the schools, and it is largely 
to his energetic direction that we are in- 
debted for the check which the ravages of 
the small pox received last year among the 
school children. The report made to the 
Commissioners by the Visiting Physician, 
for the year ending in April, 1872, shows 
that Dr. O'Sullivan has been discharging 
all the duties appertaining to the office of 
Sanitary Superintendent for many months, 
and it is simply justice now that the 
School Board should accord him the title, 
the powers and the emoluments of a Super- 
intendent. That he will discharge all the 
duties of the position faithfully and effect- 
ively, we can sefely affirm, judging from 
what he bas already done. In short, when 
this able physician has the oversight of the 
sanitary intercsts of the schools, we may 
then well say that here is ‘‘the right man 
in the right place.” 

The health of the pupils is a matter of 
equal importance with their advancement 
in learning, to say the least. Indeed, un- 
der a rational system of education, these 
two objects must advance pari passu, the 
true sim of education being, according to 
Plato, twofold, viz.: to give to the body 
and the soul all the perfection of which 
they are capale. This defini ion of edu- 
cation makcs the physical well-being and 
comfort of the pupils a primary object of 
consideration; and in these days, when 
physivlogical science has shown the inti- 
mate and necessary relations between men- 
tal and bodily hea'th and disease, it is the 
duty of school officers to study sedulously 
to promote all measures tending to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of the schools 
under their charge. Now, a perfect sani- 
tary condition of the schools is made up of 
a large number of factors, 

Among these we may mention ventila- 
tion, light, temper sture, disiufection, sew- 





$1,125,000 —all of which is an argument in favor 
of temperance. 


age, hours of study and recreation, location 


of buildings, and precaution against the 
spread of infectious diseases. Th:se mat- 
ters will engage the attention of the Sani- 
tary Superintendent. Under the best at- 
tainable conditions it is difficult enough to 
put the schools on the very best sanitary 
footing. For some time tocome it is likely 
that our schcol-rooms will continue to be 
filled quite up to, or even beyond, their 
fair capacity, and it therefore becomes our 
imperative duty to take such measures as 
will in some degree counteract the injuri- 
ous eflects of this overcrowding. Bur- 
dened as we are already with taxes, it is 
hardly to be expected that the number of 
our échool buildings will soon be notably 
increased, or the accommodations en- 
larged; but, et any rate, we must make the 
most of what we have. 

It is not propcsed, by the measure now 
under consideration by the Committee on 
By-Laws, to edd to the number of officers 
employed by the Department of Public 
Instruction, but only to extend the powers 
of the Visiting Physician. In theory, that 
official is charged simply with the duty of 
inquiring into the causes of absence of 
teachers from duty, on account of sickness, 
fora period of over five days; though in 
practice he has spontaneously, or by direc- 
tion of the board, had other cares annexed. 
By the new resolution, the office of Visit- 
ing Physician is to be merge! in that of 
Sanitary Superintendent ; and the salary 
proposed, for the discharge of the consol- 
idated duties of the two offices, it is pro- 
posed to fix at $4,000 per annum. When 
we take into account the amount of work 
required of the Sanitary Superintendent, 
both as Visiting Physician and as curator 
of sanitary affuirs, we must admit that the 
salary proposed is sufliciently moderate. 
Whether, therefore, we view this question 
from the humanitarian or from the eco- 
nomicai point of view, we are forced to 
arrive at the conclusion that in placing un- 
der the supervision of an cn‘ightened phy- 
sician, like Dr. O'Sullivan, all the schools 
in the city, the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion will do an act for which they wil re- 
ceive the gratitude of all who have at 
heart the welfare of the rising generation. 








DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


The community is to be congratula‘ed 
when cultured and earnest men are 
found willing to assume the duties of pub- 
lic place, and it is especially fortunate for 
the educational interests of a great city 
that they enlist the active sympathy and 
the intelligent efforts of scholars like Dr. 
Holland. This gentleman, who has just 
taken his seat as a member of our Board of 
Public Instruction, is 80 wel known to 
many thousands of persons under the name 
of “ Timothy Titcomb” that his welcome 
in the field of official life will be rather that 
which is accorded to an old friend than the 
indifferent greeting given to a new face. 
The Doctor has lately taken up his residence 
in this city, and having now become identi- 
fied with one of our most important local 
interests, may be regarded as ‘‘ one of us,” 
in every sense. He is a Massachusetts man 
by birth, a cosmopolitan by nature; has 
traveled much, thought deeply and sensi- 
bly, written many volumes, and prospered 
through his writings as but very few of our 
literary men have prospered ; and now be- 
comes a New Yorker, with intent to per- 
form all the duties of the good citizen— 
and one of these duties is that which no in- 
considerable proportion of our prominent 
men generally decline todo; namely, the 
appropriation of a part of their time to the 
personal care of public interests. 

Dr. Holland is now in the prime of life, 
having entered his fifty-fourth year in July 
last. He was born in Belchertown, Hamp- 
shire County, Massacbusetis ; began at an 
early age to fit himself for college, but 
was compelled by ill-health to relinquish 
tuat purpose, and at the ave of twenty-one 
entered the office of Drs. Barrett and 
Thompson, in Northampton, as a student 
of meticine, He was griduated at the 
Berkshire Medical Cotlege in 1844, and im- 
mediately afterward established himsclf in 
the practice of his profession in Spring- 
field, Mass., which city continued to be his 
home until his removal to New York three 
years ago. Failing health again required 
a change in his plans of life soon after his 
settlemort in Springfield, and in 1847 he 
relinquished the practice of medicine and 
prepared for the pursuit of literature. 
For a short time he became teacher 
in a private school at Richmond, 
Va., and while under that engagement 
received and accep'ed an offer of the Su- 
rerintendency of the public schools of 
Vicksburg. Fifteen months of Mississippi 





life ended in his return to Massachusetts, 


' and on his arrival at Springfield he was of- 


fered a position in the office of the Repub- 
lican, then a young newspaper enterprise, 


conducted by Mr. Samu: Bowles, who has 
| since raised it to the bighest rank among 
| the public journals of Massichusetts. In 


the course of this essay in journali:m, Dr- 
Holland proved himsef a good worker, 
and he had an abundance of work to do; 
but Mr. Bowles liked his ways, and at the 
end of two years of unremitting applica- 
tion Bowks and Holland became co-pro- 
prietors of the establishment. Dr. Holland 
withdrew from the Republican in 1866, in 
order to devote himself exclusively to the 
work of authorship ; but his literary repu- 
tation had been cstablished long before. 
His ‘‘T.mothy Titcomb” letters achieved 
a sud.Jen and extraordinary popularity; his 
“History of Western Massachusetts,” first 
published in the Republican and afterward in 
book form, still remains an authority ; he 
wrote a novel for the Republican under the 
title of “‘ Bay Path,” which was repro- 
duced in this city by Putnam; and his 
other works are “‘ Bitter-Sweet,” a poem ; 
* Gold Foil,” a volume of essays ; ‘‘ Miss 
Gilbert's Career,” a novel; ‘‘ Lessons in 
Life;” ‘‘ Letters to the Joneses ;” ‘‘ Plain 
Talks on Familiar Subjects,” ‘‘ Kathrina,” 
a poem, and “The Marble Prophecy,”—the 
last-named volume having just issued from 
the press of Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
Besides these works, the indefatigable in- 
dustry of Dr. Holland has enabled bim to 
appear frequently in the lecture field, 
and to contribute largely to our periodical 
literature. Since the summer of 1869, he 
has conducted Scribner's Monthly, the 
youngest and one of the best of our maga- 
zines. 

We have said that Dr. Holland may be 
ranked among the most successful of our 
literary men. His numerous friends and 
admirers may be interested to know that 
more than 100,000 copies of ‘‘Bitter-Sweet”’ 
have been sold, and that the poem of 
‘*Kathrina” has proved almost equally 
popular—60,000 copies having been called 
for. Of the new poem of “The Marble 
Prophecy,” nearly 10,000 copies were de- 
manded during the first week after pub- 
lication. 





TELLING THEM HOW WE DO IT. 

Not long ago an announcement appeared 
in the public journals, to the effect that the 
Commissioners in charge of the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873 had established a ‘* De- 
partment of the School,” and had expressed 
an earnest desire for contributions from 
America. A dim perception of the grest- 
ness of the American nation had dawned 
upon the Austrian mind, and a naive con- 
fession was the result. It was couched iu 
some such phrase as this: “ You Ameri- 
cans are a wonderful people; we should 
like to know how your children are edu- 
cated ; there must be something remarka- 
ble in your methods of culture ; what is 
it®” Itis gratifying to receive assurance 
that this praiseworthy search after knowl- 
edge is to be rewarded. Ata public meet- 
ing of influential citizens of New York, 
held last week, Commissioner Van Vorst 
announced, in behalf of the educational au- 
thorities of the cily, that it had been de- 
cided to send to the Vienna Exbibition a 
full collection of the text-books in 
use in our public schools, together 
with specimens of drawing exercises and a 
model of the most improved American 
school-house—contribulions which will 
meet the request of the Austrian Commis- 
sioners, and give the sight-seers of the 
Continent, next year, a lively notion of 
the manner in which American citizens are 
trained. This is agood missionary work, 
for hundreds of thousands of visitors will 
flock to Vienna to observe the novelties of 
the great Exhibition, and the prominence 
which it is proposed to give to the educa- 
tional feature of the enterprise will afford 
an excellent opportunity for the illustra- 
tion of the American school system in its 
best aspect. It is possib’e, also, that 
American exhibitors will displiy most ol 
the useful and populir inventions which 
are in common use in this country, confi- 
dent, from former successes in the “ orld's 
Fairs at London and Puris, that they can- 
not only hold their own amoog hosts of 
foreign competitors, but that they are 
likely to win fresh prizes for the beauty 
and utility of their ingenious devices, But 
the educators of Europe will find in the 
exposition of our school system abundant 
material for careful examination. The 
people of Austria, especially, are in need 
of enlightenment on educational matters, 
and therefore we hope our School Com- 
missioners will make their proposed collec- 





tion complete and attractive. 





—_————— 
EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES, 
The politic’l and social conditioag ot 
civilized life, considered in their relations 
to each other, are beginning to receive 80 
much attention, both at home and abroad 
that it is not extravagant to say that the 
world stands upon the threshold of a new 
era. Popular education is coming to be 
recognized as the great lever which move 
nations forward in the path of Progress, 
and powerful communities are Ceveloping 
into practical thinkers as well as usefy] 
workers. The free school system, one ot 
the grandest inceptions of Christian infiy. 
ence, is producing wonderful changes jp 
the general condition of the people, both 
in America and in England. The idea of 
establishing schools where the People andj 
the well-to-do should stand side by side, 
in the effort to obtain a fair and liberal 
education, was the first stepping-stone 
towards our own national prosperity; and, 
although there were some, even in thig 
country, who voted and argued against 
the creation of this system, the better sen. 
timent prevailed, and we have successfully 
reared one of the grandest monuments to 
educational influence that the world has 
ever seen. The test of scholarship 
in our schools is a fair one; jt 
rewards the brain for its labor, and jt 
places no impediment of station or wealth 
in the way of the general advancement; 
contact begets an ambition which leads to 
a proper educational development, and the 
influence is one whivh tends to a closer 
bond of union between the thinking men 
and women who have derived their know!- 
edge from the training of the free schools, 
In Engard, where compulsory educy- 
tion has been inaugurated, the result 
isalready apparent; the field-hands and the 
Operatives are becoming thinkers; and 
where the mind is given the proper disci- 
pline the errors of aristocratic ascendency 
will find a simple and quick remedy. 











A REPRESENTATIVE LADY. 

We are, just now, honored with the 
presence in America of one of the most 
thoroughly representative women whom 
England has produced—representative, be- 
cause she is an earnest worker in a path of 
duty seldom taken, with the indef itigable 
will which she evinces. Miss Emily Faith. 
full, the lady who does the Queen’s print- 
ing, has arrived here from Liverpool ; 
she brings a commanding presence to this 
city, and brings with her a singular his- 
tory. Itis not often that ladies graduate 
from the fashionable circles of London so- 
ciety into the usefulness of hard work, and 
with an intention to develop a healthful 
ascendency of female labor and the educa- 
tion of women. 


Only a few years ago, Miss Faithfull 
mingled with the gayest coteries of Lon- 
don society; her correct English education 
made her an agreeable companion, and 
then and there Miss Faithfull determined 
upon bringing these advantages of social 
position and education to bear in her un- 
dertaking of a novel work. That work 
was to set up a typographical establish- 
ment under her own superintendence, the 
work to be done by women,and the women 
employed to be fairly piid for the services 
performed. The experiment became a suc- 
cess; the success was further augmented 
by the securing of the Queen's patronage, 
and to-day Miss Faithfull has the honor of 
presiding over ove of the best working 
typographical establishments in London. 
She has taken a breathing spell, and comes 
to America to study oue American institu- 
tions, and to demonstrate that women may 
do good work, find creditable employment 
and be deserving of encouragement. As 
such & woman, as a representative lady 
of England, who comes at the middle age 
of life to study and advise with us, we 
should gladly welcome her. Our American 
elucational advantages are a proper study 
for our foreign visitors, and Miss Faithfuly 
my leara something to her own advantage, 
while we may be profiting by her advice. 








Miss Fanny Redding, long and favorably known 
as an elocutionist, will bo in New York daring 
the present season to resume her teaching. 
Applicants may address her, care of Mrs. Hol- 
loway, Union office, Brooklyn. 





o—- 


Brtroroiz.—Henry K. Van Siclen, of 133 
Nassau street, is an extensive dealer in secular 
and religious books. Before purchasing clse- 
where, call on him or send for his catalogue of 
books. 








A school inspector visiting school said, ‘' Now, 

children, who loves ali men? The question 

was hardly put before a little girl, not four 
answered quickly, ‘ All women |” 


years old, 
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The Library. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 

The American Educational Monthly for Oc- 
tober has articles on Pablic School Libraries ; 
the Hofuyl Agricultural School near Berne, 
gwitzerland ; Compulsory Education, and other 
attractive topics, and a variety of entertaining 
miscellany. But the most important paper is 
one by G. V. Do Vaux, who discusses the ques- 
tion of corporal punishment in schools. The 
guthor’s conclusions in favor of the establish- 
ment of the teacher's authority by force are 
arged with emphasis, but he is apparently un- 
conscious that he is commending an exploded 
theory. Our best teachers nowadays are not 





The October number of the Michigan Teacher, 
published at Niles, by H. A. Ford, contains an- 
other of Miss Peabody’s papers on the Kinder- 

in America, an essay by Prof. N. A. 
Earle on Grammar in District Schools, and an 
excellent account of Education in Switzerland 
by B. G. Northrop. Some useful hints on the 
organization of schools are given by Prof. E. 
Samption ; and Mrs. May Wright Thompson 
discourses sensibly upon the importance of pri- 
vate study. 

The Zeacher’s Record is a quarterly journal 
of educational intelligence, issued by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. The October num- 
per has papers on “ Music in our Schools,” 
“The Teacher's Preparation for His Work,” 
and “ Technical Education in Europe.” 

Ths Western is a St. Louis publication, issued 
monthly by E. F. Hobart & Co., and devoted to 
education and general literature. 

The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, & popular 
and long-established monthly, published in 
Pro and ducted by Thomas W. Bick- 
aell, is kept up to ite usual standard, and is 
useful to teachers. 


Hews from the Schools. 


Tae Eventye Hioa Scxoor.—This school 
was opened last Monday night under the most 
favorable auspices. There were 1,260 scholars 
registered, most of whom were present, beside 
a host of friends, including several ladies, who 
came to witness the openiug ceremonies. 

Hon. Bernard Smyth presided and made an 
excellent speech. Addresses were also made 
by President Thomas Hunter, Assistant Super- 
jntendent John Jasper, Commissioner Wood, 
Professor David B. Scott and Jared 8. Babcock, 
the popular Principal of the School. Professor 
Scott's off- a | 8 was a gom and was fre- 

ent), lauded. . 
by ay The visitors present we noticed Com- 
missioner Duryea and Hon. Isaac Bell. : 

The term of the Evening High School will be 
of 24 weeke’ duration. This school was estab- 














jished in October, 1 with only six teachers, 
including the Principal, and 550 pupils. Before 
the close of the first term, the number 


increased to about 1,000, 
aes - “er tenshers saan 
uired. average attendance 
wt ye 857, and the school now has 30 
cae. In addition to the course of studies 
hitherto pursued, instruction will be given in 
anatomy and physiology by Dr. Harvey Dew. 
The sessions of the school will be from 7 to 
9.30 five evenings in each week of the term. 


of pupils had 
and 





Tae Evenxrxo Scnoois.—The term of the 
Evening Common Schools will be of 18 weeks’ 
duration, and the hours of instruction from 6:30 
to 9:00 for women, and from 7:00 to 9:30 for 
men, five evenings in each week. The numver 
af these schools continues unchanged, there 
being 29 for white and 3 for colored pupils. The 
number of teachers employed is about 300, and 
as more than ordinary care has been exercised 
in their selection, it is believed that the present 
term will be unusually success: 





At a meeting of the Board of Apportionment, 
held Wednesday, in the Comptroller's office, 
Mayor Hall offered a resolution appropriating 
from excise moneys whatever sum is by law 
eet apart for charitable ye the balance to 
be divided among the schools of the city 
maintained by private charity. The resolution 
authorizes Mr. Lawrence D. Kiernan, Secretary 
of the Departmeut of Public Instruction, to 
make investigation and report in regard to the 
schools that should receive the money. Mayor 
Hall said that a few thousand dollars devoted 
to maintaining ragged schools, such as they 
have in Londun, would be as good as having 
alms-houses. ‘Ihe resolution was laid on the 
table for action at their next meeting, on Thurs- 
day, October 17. 





Tur Brooxtyn Boarp or Epvcation.—At 
the last meeting of this Board the following 
communication was received from Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co., of this city, and it was pro- 
posed tu refer it to the House Committee : 

“New York, Sept. 30, 1872. 
“70 the Honorable the Board of Education, 

Brooklyn: 

“GextLemen—We respectfully request, for 
the reasons set forth herein, that you will add 
the following-named text-books to your list of 
books for use in the schoois under your juris- 
dition : 2 
“ Cornell's Geographies. ‘ we 

“Quackenbos’ First Lessons in Composition 
an] Rhetoric. 

“Marsh's Single Entry and Double Entry 
Bookkeeping. 3 : 

*Qaackeuvos’ United States Histories—Ele- 
Montary and Illustrated. 

“Youman’s Chemistry. 

“'The works named are among tho very best 
of our publications and have many claims to 
consideration. 

“Wesend herewith samples, that you may 
@tamine same. As regards matter, arrange- 
ments, mechanical execution, cheapness aud 
adaptation to the wauts of your schouls we are 
assured you will find them all that we repre- 
tent. Curnell'’s Geographies have been recent- 
ly adopted by the Boards of Education of Wash- 
ington, Oswego, Jersey City and Columbus, and 
with regard to the other books they are equall 4 
popular. If desi we can supply you wit 
testimonials from leading educators in all parts 
of the country, that will, we think, convince you 
of their wr morits, 


“ Very truly yours, 
= “Dp Avpieton & Co.” 


Th was to refer it to the School- 
pay t~ my 
Mr. Kinsella said that the subject had been 


; scholara, 


considered before, and he was in favor of pass- 
ing upon the book at once, without referring it 
to the School-House Committee. 

Mr. Field thought some consideration was 
due to the contractors, who had yet seven 


contracted to furnish the books on the under- 
standing that the books to be used were to bo 
uviform. 

Mr. Carroll hoped that the board would not 
be caught seven months from now, as they had 
been nearly three years be : when the con- 
tract was made, the price of the books was ad- 
vanced on them fifty and one hundred per. cent. 
He thought it would do no harm to put Cor- 
nell’s yew eyed on the list. 

Mr. Cadley thought it would be hasty to put 
it on the list now. 

Mr. Kinsella hoped, as Appleton’s was a local 
firm, the book would be adopted. 

A vote was taken on Mr. Kinsella’s motion, 
and it was carried. 


Miusical. 


LUCCA IN OPERA. 

Max Maretzek has added another to the 
lengthening list of great lyric artists which have 
appeared upon the Academy boards. Mme. 
Lucca is a a successor of Nilsson, Parepa, 
La Grange and the long roll who have won and 
worn hovors here. During the past two weeks 
she has appeared in two roles, Selika, in 
“L’Africaine,” and Marguerifa, in “ Faust,” 
and will appear in “Fra Diavolo” on Friday 
evening. 

Her Marguerila is essentially different from 











the personitication of Nilsson, or our own Min- 
nie Hauck. Its a plain, plump, blunt country 


girl who has little culture and only the natural 
buoyancy of a healthy rustic. Instead of toy- 
ing with the love-advances of Faust, she throws 
herself into the intoxication of the scene with a 
naturalness which it 1s difficult to convey in 
words. 

Her voice has the limited range of a mezzo- 
soprano, because she pinches the lower and 4 

er notes, making the latter somewhat shrill. 


his is more evident because of the 
perfection of er medium notes. Her 
voice in the music of such an opera 


as “Faust” is almost satisfactory through- 
out, and that is more than can be «aid 
of any one who has appeared in the part of late 
years. She is not a matic actress, like 
Nilsson, but her voice is glorious in compari- 
son. This was especially noticeable in the 
finale, where she rises above the miseries of her 
life and realizes the willingness of God to for- 
give the transgressor. is was given with a 
wealth of power, richness of quality and fer- 
vency which, combined, has nover been excelled 
on that stage. 
he cast was, on the whole, satisfactory. 

Jamet is always reliable and always welcome. 
Vizzani is the handsomest tenor we have had 
for some seasons, and his voice is lovely when 
he sings naturaliy. Senora Sanz is the con- 
tralto, with a fine voice by nature, but with the 
usual chest tones and breaks and uneven quali- 
ties customary in that kind of singing-woman. 

The setting of the opera was very creditable, 
the chorus—as good as could be expected ; the 
poate was enthusiastic and the box office jubi- 
ant. 








Vox Populi. 


BETTY BOTHERED. 

Eprron New York Scnoo, Jovryat: You 
will confer a great favor by giving an early re- 
ply to the following questions : 

1. y do we say *‘ he was born in London,” 
“in New York,” “ in Paris,” “‘ in New Orleans;” 
but “* at Weehawken,” “ai New Rochelle,” ** at 
Oneonta?” Why should we use different prepo- 
sitions in these cases ? 

2. We say “ a flock of sheep,” ‘‘a park of 
deer,” “a school of fish,” “a dozen trout,” 
* five k;" but itis wrong to say “a 
number of lamb,” “a dozen whale,” “ a school 
of boy,” “a score of robin,” “six eagle.” Why 
should this be so ? 

3. Lam taught that it is incorrect to say “‘ my 
funds is low ;” yet if [should use the expression 
* five dollars aud ten cents are all I have,” I 
am charged with inaccuracy. Why ? 

You dunt know, you can’t know, what a world 
of bother it is for school girls to allempl aright 
understanding of a thousand things that to you 
are as simple as the alphabet. Oar books dou't 
explain one-half of the queer contradictions that 
meet us and puzzle us every day of our lives ; 
and our teachers, J know, have not time to an- 
ewer our questions (which would seem foolish 
to them, I am sure), even were we bold enough 
to propound them. 

Acoie Bet, Grade A, G. 8. 47. 

P. 8. Of course! you might know that the 
very question I most desired to have answered— 
(I wish I could parse “ have answered” ia this 
sentence)—is the very one that slipped my 
memory. It is this: 

4. ls % wrong to say “ He told me of Sarah's 
having refused?” Should! write Sarah or not? 

New York, Oct. 7, 1872. A. B. 








THE EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Is there a way by which the evening schools 
could be kept open until the lst of May? Who 
has the power, and why is it not used? 

Just as the classes are improving and “ well 
up in their work,” comes the doleful sound to 
the pupils (especially the adults) “ the evening 
schools are to be ciosed.” 

itis a disappointment to both teachers and 
The faithful teachers do not stop to 
thmk of the paltry pittance that is paid for 
their work in their desire for a prolonging of 
the term of the evening schools, and whea the 
order comes tor dismissal they feel as if they 
were resigning their work too soon. 

If the Board of Education has the power, let 
the Commissioners visit the schools, nod wiere 
the most need of a continuance ts desired, and 
then grant such schools the power to continue 
until the Ist of May. H. 


EDUCATICN OF FARMERS’ SONS, 

Children of the city bat partially realize or 
appreciate their advantages for education. 

Vhe farmer's son seidom goes to school, ex- 
cept for a short season in winter, alter he is 
eight years old. As soon as he is large enough 
to assist in the field he is obliged to perform a 
certain portion of the work. He must rise at 
4 o'clock in summer and work until dark, when 
his weary body seeks eagerly the comfurtable 

In winter he must be up betimes, in or- 
der to “do his chores” before school, to reach 
which he may be obliged to walk through suow 
for amile or two. He must not loiter on his 
way, for there are cows, horses, sheep, etc., to 
be taken care of when he gets home at night. I 
have heard many intelligent farmers say, that 
after their eighth year ir sc days were 
confined to three months in winter. What 





would our city children think ef their chances 
for obtaining an education were they coutined 


months of their time to run, and they had | 


| . . ! 
to this short space of time in each year? 


| Again, in these country district schools can be 
| found few of the facilities for the easy acquisi- 
tion of knowledge such as we have in the city ; 
| Occasionally may be seen globes, etc., but they 
are not common, Most farmers are slow to in- 
terest themselves in any change in this direc- 
tion, hence the children must dig out the 
knowledge they get in the old way, and after 
they got through school, with imperfect pro- 
nunciation and bad grammar; nevertheless 
these same farmers’ boys grow up to be the 
bove and sinew of our country; wit temperate 
and industrious habits, good, sound practical 
sense, and not seldom do we find them filling 
some of the most responsible places in both 
State and nation. Many a glonous name have 
the farmer boys achieved tor themselves in our 
country's history, notwithstanding their early 
hardships and disadvantages. It would be weil 
for some of our city children to bear these 
things in mind when they are iuclined to 
neglect their own rare opportuuities. 
H. M. 8. 
> 


PUBLIC IGNORANCE IN FRANCE. 

The Committee of Public Instruction of the 
French Assembly are ready with the bill which 
M. Jules Simon is to present to the Assembly 
next session, The result of their labors, unfor- 
tunately, shows no advance in the legislation 
of M. de Falloux. Their chief object seems to 
have been to place certificates within the reach 
of Sisters of Charity and Brothers of the Chris- 
tion Persuasion. The victories of Prussia, and 
the disasters France has undergone since 1870, 
have in no wise brought the governing classes 
to see that public ignorance is the greatest 
public danger. In the general summary of 
principles on which the report of the commit- 
tee is based a spirit of Chinese Toryism is dis- 
cernable. The village school must not be eman- 
cipated from the sacristy; lay teachers must 
not be encouraged to learn too much lest they 
might become vain-glorious and disrespectful 
to superiors. The great social and ecclesiasti- 
cal forces of the couutry must continue to exer- 
cise a legitimate influence over the communal 
schools ; underlings must be made to feel their 
subordinate position, and taught that 
passive obedience to hierarchical chiets is the 
greatest recommendation a teacher can have. 
The maximum literary acquirements demanded 
by the future law of school-masters and mis- 
tresses will not certaiuly be greater than under 
the one still in force. The “three Rs” will al- 
most suffice for teachers in rural communes. 
As to the class-books, they will be almost lim- 
ited to “French Grammar made Easy,” a dry 
compilation of dates dignified with the name of 
“French History,” “A Compendium of Sacred 
History,” and “French Geography.” The 
geography is of a piece with the rest. It is 
simply a list of country towns and cities, with 
a chapter on the watersheds and climatic zones 
of France. This course of studies can be mas- 
tered by any of the Congregatioualists whom 
the Siecle taunts with their incapacity to obtaiu 
higher diplomas than letters of obedience. To 
obtain a superior diploma, the teacher is re- 
quired to know the more complicated rules of 
arithmetic, mensuration and grammar, and to 
“‘have notions” of natural history, hygienics 
and elementary mechanics. He will be allowed 
to ignore all people's tongues and institutions 
save those which have flourished at Jerusalem 
and on the banks of the Seine; and even of 
these the knowledge acquired at the normal 
schools will be very imperfect. There is not a 
word about French literature. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 


—Any of our readers who are about to 
purchase or rent a piano would do well to 
call at Horace Waters, 481 Broadway. 

—Delmonico Little’s Syrup Pectoral will 
no doubt prove of greut benetit to parties 
suff-ring from coughs or colds. A supply 
should be kept in every household in case 
of sudden emergency. 

Fine Penmansuip.—We notice on ex- 
hibition at the American Lostitute Fair sev- 
eral very fine specimens of ornamental 
penmanship and engrossing, exhibited by 
D. T. Ames & Co., 756 Broudway. They 
are of rare beauty and merit, and form one 
of the most attractive points in the exhibi- 
tion. Visitors to the fair should see them. 

Facts For tae Lapies.—Helen Launce- 
ford, Lowell, Mass., reads by the hour 
while she is doing ordinary sewing with 
her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 
chine, and recommends it for simplicity, 
durability, rapidity and beauty of work 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper. 

—Colonel M. §. Paine, “The Pioneer 
Teacher,” has opened a business college 
corner of Thirty-third street and Broad- 
way, junction of Sixth avenue, for the 
qualification of young men and boys for 
business and young lidies as bookkeepers, 
corre-pondents and casbiers. Col. Paine, 
as instructor of writing, bookkeeping and 
other commercial accomplishments, las no 
superior. 

—While all other first-class sewing-m>- 
chines require a great deal of skill and 
practice, the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” can be 
worked by a chili after a few hours’ in- 
struction.— rem Reasons for purchasing a 
Willeor & Gibbs Sewing Machine. No. 658 
Bro.dway, N. Y. 

Wants —Reliable lady agents wanted 
in every county in the United States to sell 
our novclties in Rubber Goods, Exclusive 
territory given. Forcirculars, terms. &c., 
address Mrs. G. W. Wood, care Good- 
year’s Rubber Co., 7 Great Jones sircet, 
New York. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
—— and painiess cure for both. 

housands cured. Send stamp for co2- 
clusive evidence. 

Beware or Counrerretts.—Use Brum- 
mell's celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. on each drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
for painless tooth-extraction, makes the 
fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 


—Headquarters for nitrous oxide gas for 
extracting teeth without pain—Dr. Has- 
brouck, late operator at Colton’s. Office, 
956 Broadway, corner Twenty-third street. 











Full Catalogues wits Special School Rates seat on 
application. 


N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON Sr., N. ¥. 
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SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 
COMPRISES 
1. PRIMARY TRACING SERIES, Nos. I. and I1.—$1.90 


-r dozen. 
2 orkvimar SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—G1.90 
doze 


r a 
3 INTERMEDIATE SERIES. A, RB, C—$1.90 per dozen. 
4. EVENING SCHOOL SERIES, W, X, ¥ and Z—$1.80 


r dozen. 
5. TRACHERS GUIDE—25 cents each. 


6, EXTRA FINE PENS —No. .. Raven; No. 2, Quill 
No. 3, Falcon—$ 1.00 per gross. 
BOOK-K KKPING. 
1, SINGLR AND DOUBLE ENTRY AND BUSINESS 


MANUAL—S$150. 
2. BLANKS Tv DO., SINGLE OR DOUBLE ENTRY, 
6et—75 centa. 
3. CHART OR TREE OF BUSINESS—$ 1.50, 
H,. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
73 BROADWAY, WN. Y., Publishers, 











NOW READY. 


SONGS FOR TO-DAY. 


BY T. BE. PERKINS, 
REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, PROF. C. W. SANDERS. 


The Rost Singing Book yet pub.ished for Schools, | 


Academies, Seminaries, etc., containiag : 
SONGS FOR MORNING, NOON AND EVENING, 
SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 
SONGS FOR SCHOOL OR HOME LIFE, 
SONGS FOR JOY OR SORROW 
STUDY SONGS, LABOR SONGS, FUN SONGS. 





The Elementary Department 


Is very concise, containing all that is required with 
Out ccoup)iug too much space, 


176 pages handsomely got up, firmly bound in 
boards, 
Price 40c. $35 per hundred, 
C¥ Send 40 cents for a copy an.) examine it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to Wm. B. Bradbury.) 


«25 BROOME 8T., NEW YORK, 
76 WABASH AV., CHICAGO. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
€ The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303-—404—170-351, 
Haring been assumed by other Makers, wo desire to 
cautioa the public ia respect to said iuitations. 
ASK FOR GILLOTT Ss. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON4, 91 John-st., New] York. 
MENKY HOK, Sole Agent. 


NEW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! | 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


With’ Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, 


NEW TEXT BOOKS. 


THALUNEIMNER'’S ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. 

VENARLE’S U. 8. HISTORY. 

ECLECTIC GROGRAPHIES, 

WHITE'S AR(ITHMETICS, 

HARVEY'S GRAMMARS, 

ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP, 

SCHUYLER’S ALGEBR Aand LOGIC, 

PHILIP PHILLIPS’ DAY SCHOOL 
SINGER. 

RAWS MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 


McGUPFEWS READERS and 
SPELLERS. 

PINNEO's GRAMMARS, 
WILLIAMS’ PARSER’S MANUAL, 
McGUFFEY'S NEW JUVENILE 
SPEAKER. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO.. 


28 BOND STREET. 


~ Elocutionary Works. 
MONROE'S 


PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS 


For the Use of Reading Clubs, Parlor and Social Ba 
tertainment, 
1. Hamorons. Imo. Cloth, $1.5, 
“As many of these extracts are from copyright 









editiens used with the permission of the pa ishera, 

their value to the reader whe demands the rioheet 

gleanings from the various fields of humor can be 
| eadily understood.’ —Cincinnati Times. 

2. Miscellunceus. i2mo. Cloth, $1. 

Upwards of a hundred and twenty prose and t. 
ieal selections suitable for the use of reading pm mq 
or for public and social catertaiament, are here pre- 
sented. The collection isa great improvement upon 
the usual run, inasmuch as the majority of the edleo 


tious are here for the first time included ia such a 
votume, 


GEORGE M. BAKBR’'S WORKS. 


Amateur Dramas, For Parlor Theatricals, Rroa 
ing Eatertainments and School Exaibitious, léme 
IDustrated, $1.50, 

The Mimic “tage. A new Collection of Dramas, 
Farces, Comedies and Burlesques, for Parlor Theat 
ricals, Eveniag Katertaiamenta aud School Bxhibi- 
tions lfmo. Mlustrated. $1.50. 

The Serial Stage. Dramas, Comedies, Faroes, Di. 
alogucs, &ke., for Home aud School, i6me, Illus 
trated. $1.50, 


A Baker’« Dozen. Original Humorous Dialoguce, 


By “ino, M. Bakxen. author of * Amateur Dramas,’ 
* Mimic Stage,” “Social stage,” etc. Iémo, Cloth, 
SL. Fancy Boards, 60 cents. 
HANDY SPEAKERS. 
| The Modet 


Sunday-<chool Speaker A Gol- 
lection o: Dial . Add sand Misoell 
Pieces for Exbibitions, Monthly Concerts, Anniversa- 
ries, kc. By Ayx\ Mowaon. l6mo. Boards, 60 ota 
| Little Pieces fer Little Speakers. By a Praott- 
cal he témo, Roards, 0 ets; cloth, % ets 
Seld by all Booksellers, and s-nt by mail, portpaid, 
on receipt of pice 
JRE & SHEPARD, Publishera, Boston, 
LEB, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, Now York. 





HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 
NASSAU STREET. 
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American and Poreign Publications sent by mail, peas- 
paid, at Catalogue prices, 





NOVELLO's 
CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

Bend for Catalogues and Lists to 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
7! Broad way, New York 








Manual for the In 


strument, Celestial Hemispheres ani Key, the whole forming a complete 


The Stellar Tellurian ts 
unrivaled, vot ouly in re 
Bpect to its mechauical exe- 
cution, but also in respect 
to the rauge of difficalt top 
ies, which it makes perfect 
ly simple. Among these 
may be named; the two 
conditions necessary to 
eclipses. sidercal and sy- 
nedic motion, precession of 

y 





the equinexes. ete. 
turning the craak the ear h 
is made to ture on ite axts 
ard revolve in a true ellipse 
| alow ne ecliptic, throug 
| th sand const: lation 
of the Zodiac. white the 
sun's vertices! aud most 
Olique rays automatically 
draw the zones wpon the 
earth's sartace—the moon, 








meauwhile, pT e ming Ve 
| monthly elliptieal aud tu- 
clined orlt 

| The Ce'estial Hemispheres 
are two wall map, nearly 5 


fect iu diameter, represeat 
tag the nicht sky a 
| tually appears, T 
| enables the pupil to 
the constellations upea the 
| clarts, 


Teachers and men of smence generally have unirersy) 
For circa 


and accuracy Of the lustraueut aad cuarts 
| ste 


TO PRINCIPALS OF 


contains fifty per cent. more examp'es 
New York List. 
in other books, 


_ QUACK ENBOS® 
are entertaining iu style, iim) irtial, and we 


in Evening schouls. 








PRACTICAL 


illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, Colleges, Public and Private Libraries, 





expressed their approval and wouder at the beanty 
rs aad partionlars addr es 
LUAR TRLLUGIAN MFU 


L0., 2 Barclay Street, N, ¥. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


ARITHMETIC 
than other Practicd Arithmetics en the 


The examples are mach more practical avd m ore varied than th se 
Commercial Aritametic is treate | thoroughly 
coataze and its applica ions is alons worth the price of the book. 
UNITED STATES HISTORIES 
tL adip ed tor re ding books, 

CORNELL'S GROGRAPHIES 
are systematically arranged, and contain just the kind of material most useful to pupils 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


The Cyapter vn Per- 


649 & 551 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





oe were oe 
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Boys and Girls’ Department. 


EDITSD BY L. NATHANIEL BERSHFIELD. 
MY LITTLE LABORER. 
A tiny man, with fingers soft and tender 
‘As any lady's fair; 
Sweet eyes of blue, a form both frail and slender, 
And curl of sunny hair. 
Ahonusehold toy, a fragile thing of beauty— 
Yet with each rising euu 


Reigns his round of toil—a solemn duty, 
erat must be daily done. 


To-day he’s building castle, house and tower, 
ith wondrous art and skill, 

Or labors with his hammer by the hour, 
With strovg, determined will. 

Anon with loaded little cart he’s plying 
A brisk and driving trade; 

Again with thoughtful, earnest brow is trying 
Some book's dark lore to read. 


Now, laden like some little beast of burden, 
He drags himself along, 

Aud now his lordly little voice is heard in 
Boisterous spout and song. 

Another hour is spent in busy wiling 
With hoop and top and bail, 

And, with a patience that is never failing, 
He tries and conquers all. 


Bat sleep at last o’ert:kes my little rever, 
And on bis mother’s breast, 

Joys thrown aride, the day's hard labor over, 
He sinks to quiet rect; 

And as I fold him tomy bosom, sleeping, 
I think, 'mid gathering tears 

Of what the distant iuture may be keeping 
As work for manhood’s years. 


Must he with toil his daily bread be earning 
In the world’s busy mait; 

Life’s bitter lessons every day be learning, 
With patient, struggling heart ? 

Or shal) my little architect be buildirg 
Some monument of fame, 

On which, in letters bright with glory’s gilding, 
The world may read his name? 


Perhaps some humble, lowly occupation, 
But shared with sweet content; 

Perhaps a life in loftier, prouder station, 

n selfish pleasure spent. 

Perchance these little feet may cross the portal 
Of learniog’s lofty fane, 

His life work be to scatter truths immortal 
Among the souls of men! 





MY WEEK'S VACATION. 


Well, it was only a week after all ; just seven 
days of twenty-four hours each. But if you 
had known how much planning there was, how 
much studying of time-tables, you might have 
thought we were going to cross the continent. 
Only one week. 

1 do not suppose that my young school 
friends who, perhaps, have been rambling 
among the hills, or leaping amidst the breakers 
at the sea-side, and who had many weeks to 
revel in liberty, can well appreciate the joy 
which seven short days of rustic life give to 
one who must work without respite through the 
whole long year. I do not by any means attempt 
to say that it is satisfactory. On the contrary, 
it is very unsatisfactory, and when I think how 
sorrowlully I looked at my watch for the last 
time before —— from the pure, fresh air 
for this hot, dusty metropolis, | cannot help 
comparing myself, as 1 was then, to a very 
hungry boy snatched suddenly away from a 
table laden with luxuries and then left to be 
tortured by a half satiated appetite. Never- 
theless, 1 enjoyed the taste, and will try to tell 
you about it. 

On a very warm Monday morning, in the lat- 
ter part of June, three happy mortals—of whom 
I was one—were flying aloug the Hudson River 
Railroad. At Albany we changed cars, and pro- 
ceeded, by way of the Rensselaer and Saratago 
Railroad, to Sandy Hill, about two hundred 
miles from New York, and the end of our long- 
anticipated journey. 

Sandy Hii! And, pray, what sort of a place 
may that be? Well, | will give you briefly some 
dry facts. Sandy Hill is situated about half way 
between Fort Edward and Glens Falls. It’s 
name, I believe, is derived from the nature of 
the soil. Butit must not be supposed that be- 
cause of this there is not just as much verdure 
in Sandy Hill as in less sandy districts. 

One can board in Sandy Hill at moderate 
rates, and at the same time be within an hour 
of Saratoga, by rail, and within an hour and a 
half of Lake George, by a drive, which history 
and lighter literature have made famous for ro- 
mance and beauty. 

On the evening of our arrival, after we had 
dispatched a very excellent supper, we sank 
down into the parlor arm-chairs and began to 
lay our plans for the morrow. 

he light of the following morning brought 
sadness. A thick fog hung heavily about the 
surrounding hills, and we could find but little 
e t in the condition of things about 
us. Our venerable friend, Mr. Piersons, who 
always looks on the bright side, declared em- 
phatically that before twelve o'clock the mists 
would clear away. And as he said this, he dis- 
sembled one of those extremely ‘ knowing 
looks,” gazing dreamily into the misty heavens, 
and calmly stroking his long gray beard, like 
one to whom experience has given a self-confid- 
ing power. Notwithstanding his assurances, 
however, the rain-drops began to fall, and the 
end of the whole matter was, we were left to 
suffer the agonies which only rainy days in the 
country can inflict upon the metropolitan 
pleasure-seeker. One day lost! We rallied 
ourselves toward evening and made prepara- 
tions for a glorious trip on the morrow. 

We were to be called at four in the morning, 
and at five we were to be driven to the head of 
the lake, where we were to take the steamer to 
Ticonderoga, thence by stage to Whitehall, and 
from Whitehall by rail back to Sandy Hill. 
With visions of this delightfal excursion in our 
minds, we fell thankfully into the arms of gen- 
tle Morpheus. But the rain! Yes, the rain 
dampened the whole one. In the afternoon, 
however, there were visible signs of a clear 
sky, and we ventured to start for Saratoga. 
We strolled about the place for a few hours 
drinking freely from the springs. Well, we di 
enjoy ourselves at = ry = and so might any 
one for a day or a week ; but to spend the long 
summer months in this gay, excitable place, im 
the whirlpool of all its fashion, would, it seems 
to me, rather break down the physical system 
than afford that recreation which so many of 
our brow-furrowed merchants are in need of. 

Thursday was a high day for us. We had 
made arrangements to spend the day at the 
lake. We procured two top-buggies or “‘ car- 
riages”—as the Sandy Hillites persist in callin 
them—and with two spirited horses we starte 
off under a cloudless sky, for the crystal lake. 
How can I describe that drive? Shall I tell of 
the many places to which history and tradition 
have attached a peculiar interest; of the rock 
where heartless Indians flourished their bleed- 
ing trophies ; of the monument which marks 
the spot where the gallant Williams fell; of 
Bloody Pond, whose waters, reddened a century 
ago with the blood of murdered soldiers, still 
retain their bloody color—they say! Shall I 

tell of these things, or shall I attempt to de- 





scribe that romantic scenery to which artists’ 

ncil and authors’ pen have yet failed to do 
Justice ? I have no’ desire to do either—you 
must go and see for yourself. 

After we had stabled our horses we started in 
search of old Fort George. Joyfully I espied a 
small embankment and a crumbling wall. Tri- 
umphantly I mounted it, gathered together the 
scattered fragments of what I knew about the 
French and Indian war, tried to think bi 
thoughts, and would willingly have expresse: 
my deep regret that those wooded hills, which 
rose majestically on either side of me and rolled 
out, like great billowsof the ocean, to the last 
point of vision, should ever have been forced to 
echo the cannon’s roar and the shrieks of dying 
men. But imagine, if = can, to what an ab- 
ject condition I was suddenly reduced, when in- 
formed by a bright youngster, who lived near 
by, that I was standing on the ruins of an old 
lime kiln, and that I might find Fort George in 

onder woods! I have since found out that 
ew persons find Fort George without a dili- 
gent search. 

My ten-year-old friend Radolphus, who keeps 
me post in Sandy Hill affairs, writes, con- 
cerning his late trip to the lake: “ We did not 
meet without some misfortune; my uncle lost 
his umbrella ; the driver lost one of his gloves, 
and my aunt’s parasol went on an exploring ex- 

dition to the bottom of the lake, while her 

at took a turn round the dock. After dinner 
we went in search of Fort George, but were un- 
successful, seeing only an embankment.” 

You saw the lime-kiln, Rudolphus |! 

We intended to take a sail on the-lake, but 
one of those severe thunder-storms, for which 
every one who visits this region must be pre- 
pared, prevented, and we contented ourselves 
with seeing what could be seen in the short time 
allotted us. We reached Sandy Hill before 
dark, and spent the evening in telling our 
friends what we saw and in exhibiting the bul- 
lets, arrowheads and other relics which we ob- 
tained from the bright youth who gave us the 
valuable information about the lime-kiln. 

I perceive, although it seems as if I had but 
just begur: to tell you about my vacation, that I 

ave already trespassed upon the columns of 
the Journay. I can only say that the rest of 
my time, not including Sunday, was spent in 
rambling about the neighboring country. 
Rudolphus and I distinguished ourselves by 
some very extraordinary feats of climbing. We 
passed many pleasant hours in “ Big Hollow,” 
which is situated on the banks of the Hudson 
within the village limits, and concerning which 
» f who visits Sandy Hill will hear enough 
of boasting. ADSWORTH, 


OUR WEEKLY CHAT. 
Boys, do you ever think how much real 
courtesy will do for you? Some of the greatest 
men were ever cautious in this respect. When 
the Duke of Wellington was sick, the last thing 
he took was a little tea. On his servant hand- 
ing it to him in a saucer, and asking if he would 
have it, the duke replied, “‘ Yes, if you please.” 
These were his last words. How much kind- 
ness and courtesy are expressed by them! He 
who had commanded great armies and was long 
accustomed to the toneof authority, did not 
overlook the small courtesies of life. Ah, how 
many boys do! What a rude tone of command 
is often used by boys to brothers and sisters, 
and sometimes to mothers! ‘They order so, 
That is ill-bred and shows, to say the least, a 
want of thonght. In all your home talk remem- 
ber “If you please.” To all who wait upon or 
serve you, believe that “If you please” will 
make you better served than all the cross or 
ordering words in the whole dictionary. Boys 
and girls, do not forget the three little words— 
“If you please.” 
We anticipate a large number of competitors 
for the prizes for best composition and poem, 
offered in last week’s Journat. Many of our 
ingenious young school friends will probably 
overlook the prize offers, and so we shall ex- 
pect that boys and girls who do notice them 
will call their panions’ attention to them, 
in order that very many of the young folks may 
compete ; “the more the merrier.” We also 
hope that none of our young friends, when they 
write, will omit to state their names, ages, 
laces of resid , and whether their contri- 
utions are in competition or otherwise. 
There is always room in our circle of boys 
and girls for new admissions, and 80 we are 
sure that Mary E. Cass, of Grammar School No. 
50, will find a hearty welcome among our 
of “G asts.” Mary is quite successful for 
a new nner, for she sends us the answers to 
puzzles Nos. 2, 3,7, and to two of the trans- 
posed battles in Jounnat No. 88, all of which 
are correct. 

L. A. E. (who strews capitals and ag ey 
about rather promiscuously in his letter), 
wishes to know what standard a student of the 
New York College must sustain to pass the first 
eight weeks of probation. We believe it is nec- 
essary for him ‘“‘to have shown the ability to 
prosecute the prescribed studies.” 

Theodore Smith, of Morrisania, N. Y., is an- 
other new additi o our Gy tics’ class. 
Master Smith solves correctly puzzles Nos. 2 
and 3 in JourNau No, $8, and sends us a word 
square and letter puzzle, one of which we will 
hand over to the printer. 

G. M. does not select the best definitions for 
the terms in his double acrostics. We will, 
however, save his numerical enigma from the 
waste-basket. 

Hattie Robinson sends us the following an- 
swers to puzzles in JounnaL No 87: Nos. 

6, 8, and partsof Nos. 4 and 9—all correct. 
We drop her hidden cities into our accepted 
drawer. 

Estelle Barnaby, it seems, is resting on her 
laurels. We expect to hear from her regard- 
ing the prize offered last week, for the best 











m. 

Frank A. Murtha, who is now quite a success- 

ful unraveler of puzzles, sends the correct an- 

swers to quite a large " won of the Gymnastics 

in JouRNALSs 77 and 75, 

E. L. Smith answered the’ third decapitation 

and puzzle No. 3, in Journat No. 87 correctly. 
From E.;Foullon we received the correct s0- 

lution to the arithmetical problem in last week's 

JOURNAL, 


GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN, 
NO, 1.—CHARADE 
I took a stroll one summer day, 
And met my second on the way ; 
She took my first—I made quite bold— 
The story of my love I told. 
What she replied I need not tell, 
With joy it made my heart to swell ; 
My whole to know you'll be enjoy'd, 
In war-times it many a town ane 
FLORAL ANAGRAMS. 
1, Fux herbs. 4. Mold a rig. 
2. Hay nitch. 5. Or see tub. 
3. Rig litely. 6. Mitten gone. 
E. Soars, 


No. 3,—LETTER PUZZLE. 
My first is in woman, but notin girl ; 
My second is in hair, but not in curl ; 





My third is in hand, but not in arm ; 
My fourth is in lot, but not in farm ; 


My fifth is in gain, but not in loss ; 

My sixth is in foal, but not in horse ; 

My seventh is in honor, but not in fame ; 

My eighth is in poultry, but not in game ; 

My ninth is in blossom, but not in plant ; 

My tenth is in Greeley, but not in Grant ; 

My eleventh is in round, but not in square ; 

My twelfth is in den, but not in lair ; 

My thirteenth is in powder, but not in shot ; 

My fourteenth is in decay, but not in rot ; 

Now, dear reader, if you will but be spry, 

My nom de plume you surely will spy. 

. Hatriz Rosrxson. 
No. 4,—PROBLEMS. 

1. A gentleman sold a horse, cow and donke 
for $42. The horse brought him twice as muc 
as the cow and donkey together, and the horse 
and donkey together brought him three times 
as muchas the cow. What was each sold for? 

Harry. 

2. A number has six figures. The figure in 
the sixth place on the left is 1. Dy paces this 
1 in the unit's place the threefold product of 
the number is obtaingd. What is the number ? 

J. NEHRBAS. 
no. 5,—BLANKES. 

(Fill the first blank in each sentence with a 
word, and the second with the same trans- 


posed. ) 
1. At a slow —— we reached the —— by 
evening. 
. ——, —— and go your way. 
3. You can get a —— ——at the store. 
4. Iam ——,, it is a —— to entrap us. 
5. A suddon —— of thunder so scared us that 


we became ——. Jessiz Price. 
NO. 6,—SQUARE WORDS. 
Untrue. 
A foreigner. 
Extent. 


A river in France. 

To embark in. Peter Cook, JR. 

NO. 7,—ENIGMA. 

I much am prized by all mankind, 

With most a ready welcome find ; 

Yet, strange to say, oft when they meet me, 

My so-called friends quite coolly cut me ; 

And though they must at times admire, 

The rogues would throw me in the fire, 

Without compunction, much I fear, 

Should I within their homes appear. 

STEPHEN. 

No. 8, —CHARADE. 


My first makes all nature appear with one face ; 

My second has music and beauty and grace ; 

My — when the winter hangs chill o’er the 
earth, 

Is the source of much pleasure and mischief 
and mirth, W. O'DonneEL. 


ANSWERS TO “GYMNASTICS” IN JOUR- 
NAL NO. 88. 


No. 1.—Champagne (Sham-pain). 


No, 2.—Cowper. 
No3— IL Il. 
RICH GIVE 
IDEA IRON 
CENT VOID 
HATE ENDS 
No. 4.— uty. 
A binadab. 
V eil. 
I nk 
D ee. 
No. 5.—1. Waterloo. 2. Agincourt. 3. Ma- 
rengo. 4, Maida. 5. Otterburn. 6. Marston 
oor. 
No. 6.— Civility. 
A nimal, 
RB ivalry. 
P lacid. 
E mily. 
T riangle. 
No. 7.—Clover, lover, over. 
No, 8.— AGE 
ALE 
RAT 
SOUNDNESS 
GLADSTONE 
SOLITAIRE 
TON 
ANT 
LEO 
No. 9.—1. Thomas Chatterton. 2. Edmund 


PAUL'S CANARY. 

“T don’t see why I was made in this way. 
T’'ve always been so. Mother says I was such a 
wretched baby that every one thought I would 
not live. I wish I had not—that is, I think I 
wish so.” Paul amended his sentence when he 
thought of his _ wi mother, and how 
glad she was to kiss him when she came home. 
He was crouching on a seat by the one win- 
dow in the room, looking out at the tall build- 
ings opposite, the wet boards of the wall by his 
side ; sometimes leaning over far enough to see 
the paved yard with its piles of boxes and other 
rubbish. He was a forlorn little object, so de- 
formed that he could hardy get about, so weak 
and pale that he certainly could not care for 
himself, much less for any one else. The rain 
ee in great drops on the stone sill against 
the pane, and in a moment another shower fell 
inside, Paul's clasped hands were quite wet, 
and so much rain was an that he could not 
see what was going on outside. 

“Tm of no use at all,” cried Paul. “Only a 
trouble to mother. I don’t believe there is 
another creature in the world so helpless as I 


As he spoke a gust of wind shook the loose 
sash, and blew the rain furiously against the 

anes. The blinds next door rattled and 
clashed, and Paul rubbed his eyes and watched 
the storm. It seemed to gather force, and beat 
against the window so wildly that Paul drew 
back into the corner. But he started forward 
with breathless curiosity to examine a little 
dripping object which the wind had blown on 
the ledge by the window. It was a bird, ap- 
Fee oy J helpless, hardly fluttering as it clung 
leebly to the stone. 

“Oh, poor bird, I will bring you in,” crie! 
Paul; and opening the window he gently 
reached out his hand. In his haste he had for- 

tten to fasten up the sash, for the cords were 

roken, and it pressed so heavily on his shoul- 
ders as to painhim. The wind blew his long 
hair into his eyes, and the rain ched hi 
but he had forgotten himself, and only thought 
of the still weaker creature which he ho to 
rescue. The storm seemed determined to bat- 
tle him, and snatching the trembling bird away, 
tossing it about while Paul still reached far out 
to catch it, and then throwing it past him into 
the room. As soon as the child could extricate 
himself from the window he gathered the wet 
bird to his breast. Before he thought of chang- 
ing his clothes he wiped, stroked and blew the 
bird’s feathers, trying to fold its benumbed 
wings and infuse some life into it. 

It lay in his hands hardly breathing for some 
time, when slowly it began to revive and feebly 
to pick its feathers. Then Paul considered him- 
self. He had no other pantaloons and jacket, 





and so wrap) 
new pet un 


himself io a blanket, taking his 
x its folds. In the warmth and 


| darkness it slept. Paul, with a new feeling of 
content, watching it until he, too, fell asleep. 
When bis mother came home she feared he was 
sick, and turning back the blanket was greeted 
by a lively chirp from the bird, who now and 
comfortable showed a handsome suit of black 
and yellow. One of his wings was injured and 
drooped, and parts of two toes were gone, but 
he was bright and intelligent and very happy. . 

“Why, Paul! 

Paul related the manner of his rescue, and 
ended with, “Isnt he pretty?” 

“Yes, but he must have some seed ; I'll see 
if they won’t give me a bit below,” said his 
mother. 

She soon returned with some, and to Paul's 
satisfaction the bird began to eat. A little 
water in a cup served him for a drink, and he 
slept on a stick which Paul balanced between 
twochairs. 

He was great company for Paul now, and the 
child no longer a and felt dull during 
the long days while his mother was absent earn- 
ing their living. Pet, as he named the bird, 
was his playmate and performed many tricks. 
Paul taught him to take a seed from his lips, to 
lie dead at the word of command, and to pull 
his hair or eyebrows if he wanted anything and 
could not otherwise gain Paul's attention. It 
gave the child a purpose in life, and soon 
helped to usefulness. He was too feeble to 
work, and therefore his days wereidle. But as 
the seed which his mother had borrowed quickly 
diminished, he —— to think how to get more. 
It would not be fair to use her money which 
was so hard to obtain. Could he not earn some? 
He began to consider. 

The window next to his room jutted out be- 
yond, so that he often saw Mary sitting there 
at work. She was sorry for, and spoke to, the 
lame boy, and he made up his mind that she 
might help him. So as she sat there one day 
plying a swift shuttle with nimble fingers, he 

ed : 


- oe, please.” She looked up and smiled. 
**What do you call your work ?” 

“ Tatting.” 

“Ts it very hard?” 

Oh no, easy ; you could learn it.” 

“ Could I make enough to buy Pet seed?” 

“Why, yes; do you want me to teach you?” 

** Oh, do,” cried Paul, eagerly. 

**T’li come in to-night.” 

And so he did. Paul’s fingers were all right, 
and more supple than some fingers on bodies 
which are straight and strong, and he had a will 
to learn. Pet tried to investigate the process, 
pulling the thread ; but Paul sent him to bed 
and worked away until he could make the same 
stitch which Mary drew. 

“Tl sell it for you at the same place I take 
mine, and if you are industrious you'll more 
than buy Pet’s seed—a cage, may be.” 

“Oh, he don’t want a cage, and now I’m so 


After that Paul sat in his window as busy as 
any one. He was so happy over his work, and 
when a few pennies were left after buying the 
seed, and he had an orange to give his mother 
as she came in, he was like another child. She 
declared he grew straighter,and some day would 
be a man and take care of her ; and the boy who 
used to sit idle, sad and quiet, now sang as his 
busy fingers flew, while Pet sat on his knee and 
watched the work. Pet-was not neglected, for 
his education was carried on, and he understood 
Paul's conversation, and would do what he was 
told without stopping to question it. 

So months after Paul rescued Pet, he was 
waked by feeling something on his face. Ashe 
opened his eyes he felt Pet pulling his hair with 
such strong tugs thatit was far from pleasant. 
The morning light was stealing into the room. 
its gray cold making ouens look so dim and 
strange, and still Pet pulled and tugged. 

“ Why, it’s not day,” said Paul, trying to send 
Pet away; but he would not go, and Paul had 
to rise and put him on his perch. 

As his hand hit the wall he felt that it was quite 
hot, and Pet refused to stay, and clung to his 
shoulder. 

* Mother,” cried Paul, ‘see here’: 

But his mother was weary and made no reply, 
and as Paul listened he heard a roar as of fire, 
and smelled smoke surely. Springing. on the 
bed he waked his mother and told his fears. 
In a moment she ran to the hall and waked 
their neighbors, and the large house with its 
many families was in confusion. Thenext room 
was in flames, the fire having taken from some 
clothes which were hung too near the stove, 
and but for Paul’s discovery would have been 
very serious. As itwas the firemen came and 
soon extinguished it, though Paul’s room was 
badly burned, and he was obliged to sit with 
Mary the next dav. 

Every one in the house came to see the lame 
boy and the canary which had saved their 
property, and perhaps their lives. Paul was 
praised, and so many people wanted Pet that he 
was afraid they would carry him off. Then came 
the gentleman who owned the house, and he 
told Paul that he had saved him many thou- 
sand dollars, and asked him what he would like 
to have. Paul’s face flushed, and then he tim- 
idly said : 

“Some crutches, that I may go into the 
street.” 

“You shall have them,” replied the gentle- 
man, and he did, and his mother a sewing ma- 
chine, that she need not go out to her work, and 
Pet a fine cage to sleep in, and all the seed 
which he could eat in a year. Paul was 
soon singing in his window again, filled with 
joy at the thought that the lame boy had been 
able to be of use to so many people.—Sarah 
Conant. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY’S GIRLHOOD. 


Not far away is the spot familiar to many who 
have read the life and writings of Lydia Hunt- 
ley Sigourney. Here, very near together, are 
her-early home and the house where she lived 
after marriage until her removal to Hartford. 
They are both ordinary square farm-houses so 
prevaient seventy-five or a hundred years ago, 
and are in no respect particularly attractive. 

Now is the time for a conversation with “the 
oldest inhabitant,” and, as luck wi!! have it 
here he comes, with a scythe in one hand and 
an old bucket in the other. His straw hat is 
tipped back on his head, and his consequential 
bearing tells his story for him. How shall the 
conversation commence ? 

“If you Ps sir, is this the house where 
Lydia Hun ey Sigourney was born?” 

Down go the bucket and scythe, up goes the 
hat, and then, after a pause— 

“This, marm, is the house in which Lydia 
Huntley Sigourney was born, and that is the 
house in which she began her housekeeping. 
Did you know her ?” 
ar y by her books. Did you know her at 


Up goes the old hat. ‘‘ Did I know her, miss? 
Why, not exactly! I knowed a good deal about 
her, but don’t remember as I ever see her. 
father knowed her well; went to school wi 
her years and years. She was a good deal 
older’n I was, you see, but I remember hearing 
him talk about her,” 





“Do = remember much about her leaving 
here and going to Hartford?” 
“T’ve heard say everybody felt kinder bad to 


where did this come from ?’” 





have her go, she was such a nice woman, ang 
my folks in Hartford thought everything of her, 
My folks in Hartford knowed her up to the day 
she died.” 
“What were her early circumstances ?” 
“Well, she was ‘bout like the rest of them 
around here. She wasn’t very rich and she 
wasn’t very poor. I believe her father was g 
gardener to a rich man who lived near by. He 
always sent her to school when school wag 
keeping, but that’s about all the learning she 
ever had, just what she could pick up in our 
district school. She wasn’t so very well edy- 
cated, but she was pretty smart, I take it.” 
“What did you hear about her as a scholar ?” 
Up goes the hatagain. What a very slippery 


hat it is! 

“Hem! Well! Father always said she 
wasn’t anything alarming at books ; to tell the 
truth, she was kinder slow, and talked most of 
the time about her kittens. (N. B.—Kitten. 
loving little girls please take courage.) But 
after she’d done going to school she picked up 
considerably, and I think she turned out "bout 
as smart as any of them. That's all I know 
about her marm.” 

The bucket and the scythe are picked up, the 
hat balanced on the very back part of the head, 
and “the oldest inhabitant” marches off, quite 
confident of his importance, and very sure 
that, if he only chose, he might tell, “‘O, sucha 
very, very great deal more |’ 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 

A friend of mine told me a story a little 
while ago which interested me so much that | 
want to tell it to all my little friends. This gen. 
tleman owned a fine horse, which was very fond 
of him, and would come from the pasture at the 
sound of his voice and follow him about like 
dog. Well, at one time the horse became lame 
and was obliged to stay in his stable and not be 
used for many weeks, and it was during this 
that Mr. C. became interested to see how much 
the horse knew and how kind his sympathies 
were. An old cat had made her nest upon the 
scaffold just above the horse’s manger, and had 
laid there her little family of five kittens, to 
bring them up under g tuition, I suppose, 
She and the horse got on nicely for some ys. 
She jumped downinto his manger and went off 
for food, and then came back and leaped up to 
her kittens again. But one morning she rolled 
off into the manger, with her — foot 
bleeding and badly hurt, so that she 
could scarcely crawl; but she .nanaged 
to leap away on three feet and get her break. 
fast ; but when she came back she was entirely 
unable to get up to her kittens, and what do 

ou think she did? (My friend happened to 
there at the time and saw this done.) Sho 
lay down at the horse’s feet, and mewed and 
looked up several times, till at last Pony, seem- 
ing to understand her wants, reached down, 
tovk the cat in his teeth, and tossed her up on 
the scaffold to her kittens, who, I doubt not 
were glad enough tosee her. This, Mr. C. told 
me, he saw repeated morning after morning. 
Kit would roll off into the manger, go and get 
her breakfast, come back, and be tossed up to 
her family by the kind horse, who must have 
understood cat language, and been willing to 
listen to it. And do not such lessons teach us, 
dear children, if horses and ‘cats are kind to 
each other in trouble, children, who know s0 
much more, ought certainly to be more tender 
to each other, and very thoughtful of dumb 
animals, 
_ GranpMoTHER's Starr.—What do yon think 
it ws? A gold-headed cane? No, indeed, 
Grandmother was too poor to have anything 
like that. Why, her best Sunday-go-to-meetin 
gown was a faded delaine, and her woolen shaw 
was worn almost threadbare. Yet, poor as she 
was, she wouldn't have given her staff for all 
the gold-headed canes that ever were made. It 
was an odd sort of a staff, too—a sort one does 
not see very often. It was nearly five feet high, 
and had a head for all the world like that of 
wide-awake, sunny-faced boy of fifteen. I had 
to look twice before I could believe my eyes; 
and while I was looking, I heard a brave, young 
voice say, “Keep tight hold of me, grand- 
mother, there’s such a crowd to-day.” 

But the best of it all was, that while he 
seemed very proud of grandmother, keeping 
her arm in his all the way down Broadway, he 
didn’t seem one bit proud of himself. Grandma 
was proud, though—of her staff.— Selected. 


How To GET up A _ Parer.—The bigger 
boys may be amused at this little fel- 
low's ae of how a newspaper is got 
up. The other day he went into a printing- 
house in Elmira, N. Y., and was much impressed 
with what he saw, so much so that he sat down 
and wrote a composition aboutit. Here it is: 

**On how to get up a newspaper : 

“ First—The headman sits down ata desk and 
writes on square pieces of paper what to print 
in the paper and then he gives each man a 

per. Theman that the paper is given to 

es the types andjfixes;them one after another 
so they read what the paper reads. A man then 
takes the words and puts them in a box as they 
are to be in the papers then he takes the box 
and places it in some machinery that makes it 
go back and forth then there is a boy who stands 
over the machinery and puts the paper on the 
machinery and then some hooks bring it down 
over thefbox with types in and the types have 
inkon. The types print on the paper then there 
is hooks that takes the paper up and lays it on 
the table then they fold the papers up and sells 
them the end.” 


A story is told, with the ~ yy of truth, 
ii 


of a boy who was watching his school-fellows 
as they snow-balled an old gentleman's windows. 





The old gentleman rushed out of his house de- 
termined, if possible, to inflict some severe cor- 
poral p L t on the offender, saying, when 
he caught the boy, ‘Now, you rascal, I'll thrash 


‘ou within an inch of your life!” Accordingly 

e began to beat him, when the boy immediate- 
ly commenced laughing, and continued until 
the old gentleman quit beating him, with the 
exclamation, “ Boy, what are you laughing at ?” 
“Well,” said the boy, “I'm hing because 
you are awfully sold ; J ain’tthe r 


“* How do you define ‘black as your hat ?’” 
said a schoolmaster to one of his pupils. 
ao that may be felt,” replied the youth- 

wit. 


“Father, won't you buy me a fish-pole?” 
said a pious boy. ‘You know the Bible says, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 


Why is a boy in a violent passion equal to two 
boys? Because he is a boy beside himeelf. 


> 


Prystoenomy.—Was there ever seen a smile 
on the lip, with which the upper part of the 
face agrees not in expression, that was not evi- 
dently feigned and forced, to be the disguise of 
a mind ill at ease, and of a sick spirit? The 
mind looks through the eyes, and the brow 
should smile in unison with the lip, to show tho 
joy sincere. 
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ANOTHER FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 1N of Pieve di Sacco (1475) ;_ Mantua (1480, 1484, CHAS. LA COUR & CO’S 


ENGLAND. 

The multiplication of free public libaries in 
England is one of the good signs of the times. 
Another of these institutions was opened at 
Rochdale last month. The total number of 


pooks purchased for the library is 11,274, at a | 
cost of £1,916. To these various donors have | 


added 496, making a total of 11,770, divided 
thus: Reference department, 3,738 ; lending 

artment, 8,032. The specifications of 
stents have been arranged. There are also 
gome very interesting early specimens of the 
typograp ical art, of the dates of 1476, 1484 and 


The Bishop of Manchester delivered an ad- 
dress at the formal opening, m the course of 
ghich he said he rejoiced that the people of 
Rochdale had wisely sup; mented the Educa- 
tion Act by enabling those who had passed 
the elementary and other schools of the town 
tokeep up their education, if they were dis- 

to do 80, within the walls of the Free 


blic Library. A g deal depended upon 
imi being 


a discriminating use made of 
the books, for ali were not equally | 
worth reading. He ,did not entertain 


the view which some expressed about the des- 
te corruption of human nature and the des- 


te wickedness of the age in which we hap- | 


pened to live. They could not look into their 
own hearts without seeing that they were 
tainted with corruption. J 
one who knew his own heart knew that there 
were within him noble aspirations and great 
earnings ; he knew also which of these two 
zendencies he ought to follow, and in oe 
which he most assured his own present an 
fature happiness. No doubt there was a vile 
press, whic issued books and publications dis- 
eful to the age in which we lived. There 
was, on the other hand, a noble press, issuing 
every day the best antidote to these publica- 
tions. Although they might read with shame 
in the Police Court reports of cartloads of 
abominable publications being seized and de- 
stroyed, yet he was quite satisfied that the gen- 
eral taste of English people—not only of middle- 
aged rsons, but of young, sound-hearted 
English people—was not toward such refuse, 
but toward what was pure and ennobling. He 
was, therefore, content to trust to them to use 
that faculty of discretion which God had given 
tothem to choose between the good and the 
evil; between the precious aud the vile. In 
their studies in the Free Library, workingmen 
might learn the true relations of capital and 
labor. 
a 
A QUESTION OF GOOD ENGLISH—“ AMER- 
ICANISMS.” 

A correspondent of Sabin’s Biliopolist writes 
The Pall Mall Gazelle, commenting on Dr. 
Schele de Vere’s “‘ Americanisms,” “ hopes that 
the American use of the word ‘to’ as an ex- 
pletive in such phrases as ‘ Would you like (0 ?: 
‘I meant to ask him ¢o,’ will not readily be ad- 
mitted into our (British) literature.” If these 
phrases do not exist in the language as it is 
spoken and written in England, then how 
do the English mark the distinction be- 
tween the cases where the phrases “ Would 
you like,” and “I meant to ask him,” are 
followed by a verb (understood), and those 
where the same phrases are followed by a 
substantive (understood)? The word “to” 
is not an expletive in these phrases. On the 
contrary, there is a very important distinc- 
i in the sense between ‘Would you 
and “Would you like &#,” &. When 
the question is asked, ‘‘ Would you like éo,” it 
is unders that youare asked if you would 
like to be, to do, or to suffer sumething which 
has been previously mentioned, as distinguished 
from the question “‘ Would you like” some ob- 
ject or action? In the same manner “I meant 
toask him fo” do, be, or suffer something, is 
distinguished from “I meant to ask him” a 
question, It would seem that the “American 
language,” as it was called by the Secretary of 
State, has some advantage over the English in 
this one particular, at least. Apart from this 
the Pall Mall Gazette has fallen into the absurd 
error of classing the slang and vulgar verms 
usedin the United States with Americanisms 
oer. As fairly might we collect the slang of 

¢ London streets and call them Englishisms 
or Britishisms. Nine-tenths of the so-called 
Americanisms are unknown to the intelligent 

in the United States, except, — as 
curiosities of the “‘ Slang or Vulgar Tongue.” 
—— om 
AN EXTRAORDINARY HEBREW LIBRARY 
IN NEW YORK. 

The congregation of the Hebrew Temple 
Emanu-El, situated at the corner of Fifth ave- 
nue and Fifty-third street, in this city, have 
collected in their magnificent edifice one of the 
tarest and most valuable libraries in this coun- 
try. 1t comprises (says Appleton's Journal) 
several thousand volumes, and was collected by 
an Amsterdam bookseller, who made it the 
work of his life. On his death, the congrega- 
tion purchased it, and have put it in charge of 

eilprin, one of the most learned men in the 
country, er whose care it is open to the pub- 
lic on Sunday and Thursday, from 2 to 5p. a. 

_It is not too much to say that no such collec- 
tion existed heretofore in this city or this coun- 
try. The Jews, it must be remembered, have 
become cosmopolitan in both time and space, 
It requires all the languages of civilized peo- 
les, ancient and modern, to represent their 
literary activity. And here we have Latin 
{utting Hebrew, Greek touching German ; 
Italian, Dutch, Spanish and English, in prox- 
imity, and all having a unity of purpose—the 
glory of Israel and Israel's God. 

The editions most frequently met with in 

as in almost every other Hebrew library, 

are those of Venice and Amsterdam, besides 
which Italy is conspicuous through the publi- 
cations of og =) Soncino, Ferrara, Naples, 
Sal | Bologna, Pesaro, 

Fano and Leghorn; and the Fetherlands 
Goong Dyes, Leyden, the Hague, Grénin- 
gen, Franeker, rt and Rotterdam. Next 
come the German publications of Fiirth, Augs- 
burg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Leipsic, Berlin, 
Gottingen, _Cyeeratast, Rodelheim, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, Vienna, Prague, Altdorf, Co- 
Warsaw, Wilna, Lemberg, and the 
r Polish towns, are less fully represented. 

P more frequently than either 

Pesth or Buda. The Hebrew issues of Basle 
We in number and value with those of Paris, 
London and Oxford. Portugal is better repre- 
sented than Spain. The prints of Constan- 
and ‘Salonica are very old, but poor. 
Smyrna and Jerusalem are the only represent- 
Taree of Asia. Among the oldest priuis of the 
brary, some of which are quite remark- 
able productions of the first half-century after 
the invention of the printing art, we find those 


tion 
like,” 


At the same time any | 


etc.) ; Soncino (1484, 1485, 1488, 1490, etc.) ; 
| Ijar, in Spain (1485) ; Casal Maggiore (1486) ; 
Naples (1488, 1489, 1490, 1491, etc.) ; Bressia 
(1491) ; Constantinople (1505, 1506, etc.) ; Fano 
(1506) ; Pesaro (1508); and of some unknown 
Italian presses. The manuscripts of the library 
are chiefly remarkable as curious specimens of 
medizwval and modern Hebrew writing. 

} THE CHINESE YOUTH. 

A party of forty-five Chinese young men, 
dressed in their native costume, reached 
——_ Mass., on Monday, September 23. 

[hey compose the first instalment of the com- | 
pany to be sent here by their goverement for 
education, of whom we spoke in a late number 
of the Scnoort Journau. Thirty-one of them 
are the sons of gentlemen and merchants of 
Shanghai and Canton, while the remainder of 
the party i. made up of the attendants and the 
family of Chan Lasun, the second mandarin 
of the Empire, who has the party in charge. 
They are ex to retain their national 
costumes, and this will require the services 
of the Chinese tailor and barber who accom- 
any them, at least until their styles become 
ashionable on Broadway. It is not expected 
that they will become Americans, but rather 
thoroughly enlightened Chinamen, and to this 
end they will doubtless be left entirely free to 
retain their old habits, or adopt new ones, as 
seems to them g Their ages vary from 9 
years to 15. The response to the recent circu- 
sent out by Secretary B. G. Northrop, in 
| behalf of the Commissioners, has been very 
| iy and cordial, ind 80 hearty that he 
has just issued the following general acknowl- 
| edgment, which will be read with interest : 
| “New Haven, Oct. 1, 1872. 
“The response to the call for homes and in- 
struction for Chinese boys has been susprising- 
ly prompt and cordial. One hundred and 
twenty-two families have offered to receive two 
| each, so that homes are opened for two hun- 
| dred and forty-four, while as yet only thirty | 
| have arrived. The number, location, and es- | 
| pecially the character, of the applicants, show | 
| that this liberal and far-reaching “— of the 
Chinese Government has enlisted the practical 
sympathy of philanthropists widely over this | 
| country, A desire toaid in promoting the pro- | 
gress of the largest nation on the globe, with | 
the hope that these ambitious boys, when dis- | 
ey: and equipped by the best education | 
which America can impart in a thorough course | 
| of fifteen years’ study, will become the expo- | 
| nents of a higher civilization and the benefac- | 
4or8 oftheir country, is the explanation of this 
general interest in their culture. 

“* My new and numerous correspondents pro- 
pose many questions, which, burdened as lam 
with official duties, it is impossible to answer 
in detail. The Commissioners of the Chinese 
Government will probably reside in Springfield. 
For obvious reasons the boys are placed in owns 
easi’y accessible to their supervisors, Hence they 
have been distributed only in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and in towns not remote from 
the home of the Commissioners. Their contin- 
uance in each me | will depend upon the prog- 
ress made? Though in private families, they 
are expected to have regular school hours for 
study and recitation. ey are stil! boys, and 
though studious, exemplary and bright, neg 
strict control, a kind but firm and steady gov- 
ernment. B. G. Norturop.” 





> 


Are Treeta PersonaL Property ?—Figaro 
says that an execution lately put into the house 
of aman in Paris, surprised him while he was 
at his toilette, and that the official saw nothing 
more valuable than a set of false teeth, and he 
at once set them down in his inventory. The 
insolvent debtor — that these teeth were 
sacred as part of his person, and suiting the ac- 
tion to the word he put them at once in his 
mouth. But the sheriffs officer, with many 
violent gesticulations, insisted that the teeth 
having been once in his possession, it was a con- 
tempt of court to take them from him, and his 
threats forced the victim tosurrender them. A 
court of law will have to consider the question 
whether such matters to the make up of a gen- 
 7pee when at hand for actual use are seiza- 

le. 


Dr. Felix Govraud’s 
Oriental Cream or Magical Beantifier. 


This preparation has acquired a reputation which 
makes it sought after by ladies coming from or going 
tothe most distant countries, for it bas no equal or 
rival in its beautifying qualities. In removing Tan, 
Freckles, Sallowness, Moth, Patches, etc., its effects 
are almost magical. Like all other of Dr. Gourand’s 
pecgacations, this has extended itssale until ft has 
become a specialty by its own merits, and is not the 
creature of mere advertising notoriety. It is recom- 
mended from one customer to another on actual 
kuowledge of its value and utility. Prepared by 


DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 


48 Bond street (removed from 453 Broadway, New 
York), and to be bad of all druggists. Established 31 


years. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Medicatcd 
Soap 





Cures Pimples , S8caly Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Ring- 
worm, Moth Patches, Comedones, Tetter, Flesh worms, 
Seald Heads, Nettle Rash, Sores, Chafed’ Thighs, in s 
word, all cuticular disfigurements, This soap is a 
specialty, and must not be confounded with the vari- 
ous lotions and nostrums so extensively advertised for 
the pur; . Gouraud’s compound acts on the biood 
through the hair-like tegumentary tissues, and dis- 

»rses instead of ecpeiing all rebellions of the blood. 

his remedy needs no publication of certificates; it 
has received the stamp of public approbation the past 
thirty years, without a solitary complaint. Found at 
Dr. Gouraud’s Depot, 48 Bond street, New York, and 


gists. 50 cents a cake. 
DR. GOURAUD’S RENOWNED POUDRE SUBTILE 
uproots hair from low foreheads, upper lips or any 
yart of the body. At Gouraud's Depot, 43 Rond street, 
ine York, at $1 per bottle. Warranted and tested. 

GOURAUD'S LILY WHITE, for the complexion, the 
original, ——— the imitatino in quality and quan- 
tity, 35e. per box, 48 Boud street, N. ¥. 

The beautifying preparations of Dr. Geuraud have re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation the past 31 
years. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 


Mra. SHAW’S celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE Lotion, 
best in the world, warranted to remove FRECKLES 
MOTH PATCHES, Sallowness and Tan; renders the 
skin soft, clear and beautiful. Sold by all Druggists, 
price $1. Prepared only by Mra. Shaw, 5i/ Sixth ave- 
nue, New York. 


OTARY PUBLIC.—One always in at 119 Nassau 
street, Room 1. 








THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 
Established in 1826. 

ELLS, for Churches, Acade- 
Factories, et., of 

which more have been made 
establishment than at all the 
nde in the country 
combined. All bells warranted 
Ani catalogue sent free 


SCHOOL BELLS. 


bas 


Pg 








tion to 
EA. &G. BR. MENEELY 
West Troy, 8. Y. 


|The Highest Cash Price Paid 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New York, 





We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell 
than elsewhere in the city. 


eaper 


Ladies’ Hairdressing done in 4ll the latest styles. 
RICHARD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 


Counselor and Notary Public, Supreme Court, 
Chambers, New Court-house. Residence, 470 Second 
avenue 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 


OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 





PATENT MANIFOLD PAPER, 


TWO TO TWENTY COPIES 


WRITTEN SIMULTANEOUSLY 
“AND 
DISTINCTLY. 
This paper is a 


GREAT LABOR SAVING IMPROVE 


MENT, 


AND INVALUABLE TO MERCHANTS, LAWYERS, 


WRITERS FOR THE PRESS, ke 


Sold by 
NEW YOKK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 


119 Nassau street, Room 1. 


ANT ATANANY 
BATUNRATNERS 
ALESIS 


To Teachers and Students. 
Nervous Debility. Thousands suffer from it. A 
weak, nervous, exhausted feeling, no energy, anima- 
tion or vigor, low spirits,confused head, weak memory, 
the consequence of overwork. Thisisa Nervous De- 
bility, and it finds a sovereign remedy in Humphrey's 
Homeopathic Specific No. Twenty-eight. Thousands 
have beea cured by these simple sugar pills, They 
tone up the system, arrest the discharges, dispel the 
gloom and mental depression, and rejuvenate the sy«- 
tem. Price $5 for a package of five boxes anda $2 
vial of powder, which is important in all old long- 
standing cases, or $1 per single box. Sold by al! first 
class druggists. and sent to any address on receipt of 
the price. Address HUMPHREY'S SPECIFIC HOME- 
OPATHIC MEDICINE CO., 562 Broadway, N. Y. 


7 “ 


THE BRISTOL 


Clothes Washer. 


Tuts Macuing combines cheapness, durability, sim- 





plicity end great effectiveness. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. 
A UIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


Agents wanted everywhere for the Bristol Washer 
and the “ perfected” Self-Adjustin, 


EUREKA CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Price of Tab and Washer, $7; Wringer, $7 50. 
Address 


Bristol Washing Machine Co., 


52 Park place, New York. 


Dress Trimmings 


The most complicated Styles, all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 


FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS, 
Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 


811 BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira anv )2ru STREETS. 





OS FAINTING —BVERY DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 





assau st to the printing 
of bill tter 
and ni andbills, 


ote heads, cards, Pamphiete. » 
or anything else in the prin line 
quired by sch: | eaoem, tendons and 











P and at the lowest 
terms. 


The 


Weed “Family Favorite” 


SEWING MACHINE 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 

Sold on Monthiy Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





LOCK ‘STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE. “ 


Sews Lace to Leather, 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, - 


ing, Quilting, Braiding, Bi ; 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, 


Tubing, Embroidering, 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement, 








MEDICAL, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESTABROOKE, | 


NON-REV ERSED 


PERROTYPE 


3i UNION SQUARE, 





J DELMONICOS 
» LITTLE'S ~) ff 
see 


‘Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
| CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


| 
INFLUENZA, | 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 





Noiseless 





A MOST 


WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 


IN PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Srrup Pecroaa. are, a soothing and controting 





influence over any cough, promoting sleep, | 

allaying the dry tickling sensation in the throat, | 

creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, | 

increasing the intervals between the paroxysms | 
} of coughing, invigorating the whole system, 

curing the congh, and bequeathing to posterity 

one of its greatest blessings —sound lungs; 








j thereby insuring immunity from Consumption 
SOLD ey DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES &CO.PROP®S 


ST.NEW-YORK 


Dr. WOOD'S: 
LIVER | 
REGULATOR, 





425 CANAL 








For the 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency | 
and Acidity with sour Beichings 


of Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, | - 


Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, | 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 243 Grand St,, New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 





Kendall’s Spanish Annibilator 


—TRADE _ 


The only remedy that wil! per 
manently banish al! kinds of ver 
min, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed 


bugs, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, 





&e., and GUARANTEED to keep 


ONE YEBAR AT 


LEAST, or NO PAY, as thousands of testimonials will 


them out for 


prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 
private dwellings 
REFERENCES. 

ROSTON. 
Parker House, 
8t. James Hotel, 
American Hotel, 
Revere House, 


NEW TORK, 
St. James Hotel, 
Coleman House, 
Westmiuster Hotel, 
Brevoort House 
Sturtevant House, Tremont House, 
Grand Centra! Hotel, Clarendon Hotel. 

WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 


KE. B. SACKETT & CO. 
Send for circular, 


Mrs. Miller’s Emporium of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart's, TTT Broadway, N. Y. 


MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dressmakers, t she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 
and Plain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu 
rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. Many years of 
sy oe ~ enables me to defy competition. 

. B.—D in all its b h 





apply at principal 
BLE 


t 





N. W. corner Sixteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


“BLEES” 





YoO3u13E-4907 


FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE 


| Challenges the world in perfection of work, strength 
| and beauty of stitch, durability of construction am 
| rapidity of motion. 


Call and examine, and for agencies and circular 
office, 
ES SEWING.MACHINE C©O.,, 

No. @3 Broadway, New York. 


“VICTOR” 


) 


20 





. 8 
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The only Lock-stitch Machine that has 


Ge poopius og) & O1E GR aeTEg aoe 


Teeeins Cure of the most) The Sewing-machine 


PAR EXCELLENCE, 


| UNRIVALED FOR EITHER FAMILY O8 MANUPA 


TURING PURPOSES, 
OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth 8t 
Agents wanted. 


MANHATTAN 


[mproved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 





645 Broadway, New \V ork. 
S91 Faltes street, Brooiulye. 


E. J. ANNIN, 
Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 


140 FULTON STRERT, NEAR BROADWAY, 


broide ring. 


(Established 1847.) NEW YORK 
Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. Staffs, Kagles, Speara, 
Balls, Poles, ete., ete.. always ou band 


[Y BAEL FALIHEE, 
Locksmith and Bellhanger, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GoopDs, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Bole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which & 
lows no Screws to be seen. 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIKD STREET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 


febli-ly NEW YORK CIF&, ; 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








All Sorts. 


riend, pheeling phunnily phigurative, 
etnrlishes the Phollowing 2 “ty Ttunate desters 
4tuitonaly 4tifying 4 4iorn 4tresses 4cibly dbade 
dty 4midable deigners 4ming 4aging 4ces. 
Romantic lady. “Is there any legend 
connected with that mountain ?” ‘ 
Prosaic guide. “Lots of ‘em. Two lovers 
went up this side of the mountain and never 
eame down in.” 
Temeniie tounge lady Panieh. “ Good 
graci % became of them 
Sead oul ** Went down t’other side.” 
tleman, proffering arm 
and umbrella to a fray in a shower, “ permit 
me, fo be, 7eut evenly, “ond te 1 tare 
was the reply, ‘an 
Le pare of fair-weather beaux, I will call you my 
rain-beau 


A wealthy but miserly old man, dining in the 

city one day with his son at # restaurant, whis- 

in his ear, “ Tom, you must eat for to-da: 
and to-morrow.” ‘Oh, yes,” retorted the - 
starved lad, ‘‘but I ha’a’t eaten for yesterday 
and the day before yet, father |” 

—*'In the absence of globes, how do you il- 
lustrate the shape of the to your schol- 
are?” asked a committee of a school teacher. 

J shows ‘em my head,” was the reply. 

—*Don’t you remember the next word in 

lesson vite the word after cheese. What 
comes after cheese?” *‘* Mouse!” triumphantly 
exclaimed the puzzled pupil. 


—Why is a grain of aand in the eye likes 
echoolnanter’s cane? Because it hurts the 
or bout 

exchange tells a good story a a 
A... man os lost his horse on a Saturday 
evening. After bunting with a boy until after 
midnight, he "gave it up in despair. The 
next day, somewhat dejected at his loss, 
he went into the pulpit, and took his text, the 
following passage from: “Ob, that I knew 
where I might fiud him.” Tho boy, who had 
ast come in, supposing the horse was still the 
arden of his thought, cried out, “I know 
where he is. He’s in Deacon Smith's barn. 

“Bix feet in his boots!” exclaimed Mrs. Bees- 
wax; “what will the impudence of this world 
eome to,I wonder! Why, they might as well 
tel] me that the man had six heads in his bat. 


—- 





“ Miss,” said a 


” 
” 





DAY DREAMING. 


Webster's definition of day~<dreaming is: “A 
yain fancy or speculation ;” ‘A reverie ;” “A 
eastle in the air.” Alas! how many human 
beings indulge, even to s most immoderate 
extent, in day-dreaming. Nearly all of us look 
forward with happy hearts to the future ; this is 
natural. But how very large is the number of 
young persons on the verge of manhood and 
womanhood, who sit down in the easy chair and 
with quietly folded hands, a nonchalant ease, 
and faces whereon sits a look of placid content- 
ment, portray to their weak intellects the man- 
ifoid Fated and honors the future has in 

tore for them. 2 : 

. This is a pernicious habit, and it e 
community in a marked Somes Were it not 
for this insipid habit of buildiog castles in the 
air, a goodly number of men and women, whose 
obscure lives are passed in doing nothing, might 
become useful and honored members of society. 
We were never putin this vast world to allow 
our thoughts to run free in idle dreams and 
speculations of the distant future. ‘The great 
secret of success in life is work. Very few of 
us are born endowed with lofty intellects and re- 
markable genius. It is true the world does pro- 
duce minds of a very high order, but this occur- 
rence is rare. The great bulk of humanity can 
accomplish nothin y seay ad me taking labor 
This must be one of the fundamental thoughts 
of all men and women desirious of achieving 
access in life. 

. Time hangs heavily on the hands of those 
who, conscious of their own importance—alas, 
vain thought !—fritter away the present, trust- 
ing to the uncertain future. The happy and 
syceessful man in life, fully aware of the nat- 
urally frail power of the human understanding, 
applies bimeelf assid y to the att t 
of knowledge. He looks forward with joyful 
feelings to the future, and upon revolving in 
his mind what he will be able to effect ten years 
hence, a thrill of satisfaction comes over his 
Heart. After the lapse of time, the dreamer 
and the worker, placed side by side, form a per- 
ceptible contrast. The former has remained 
behind in the grand race of life; the latter has 
won the laurel, and feels happy in the attain- 
ment thereof. 


rvades the 








ENS.RE CONFIRMED SUCCESS 


or 
’ h . 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, 
lementary Geography. Price, T5c. 
eset. fomem alate Geegrapey- Price, $1.60 
FOR HIGHER GRADES, 
@ayot’s Common School tieography. — 
3 * ical Ge hy. This long looked- 
Gayot 'e Pere Neued during the approaching Full, 
the more receot important adoptions of this 
r continued searching trial, way be nam 
hose of the 
State of Vermont. 
City of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Clty of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
City of Cincinnati, 0. 
City of Allegheny, Pa. 
State of Arkansas, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
State of Virgiuia. 
Newton, Mass. 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PBILOSOPHY 


USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Felter’s Arithmetic, 
Cooley's Natural Science Series, 
Sheldon’s Ubject Lesson Series, 
Tenney’s Natural History Series, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps. 
sriptive Catalogues and Special Cirenlars in 
wad ‘our School Tox Boots, Teachers’ Ref- 
erence Library e avd Selected Misveilaneous 
suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application. 
Correspondence of teach 
Zz \e exccediagiy welcome to 
most cordia:ly invit 
Scribuer, Armstrong & Co., 
654 BUOADWAY 
Kew fork City. 


Amo 


and persona) visi- 
us always and is 





GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED i859. 


Assets, -_ = # « $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, -_ - $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Div.dends, 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN 






ANDREW W. GILL.......0ecceeeeeeeesseeeeess President 
EVERETT CLAPP.......-cccesecceseseee Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM..... -Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH ........+++000 Assistant Secretary 








(eantanep BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Tox FPaeepman’s Savings anv Tavet Company, 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 


A NATIONAL BAVINGS BANK. 

No, 185 Bixecker Staeet, New Yorx. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT. 
Deposits payable ON DEMAND with interest due, 

Accounts strictly private and confidential. 

Iuterest paid by check, if desired, togdepositors re- 
siding «ut of the city. 

A specialty made of issuing Compound [nterest Cer- 
tifleates payable ON DEMAND. 

Kepecial advantages afforded to those having in 
charge trust fuuds 

The following persons are among the 

TRUSTEES: 


Washington, D. C. 

Late Chief Paymaster U. 8. A. 
kK, B. Prencu.. . Second Auditor U. 8. Treasury. 
Moses Kery....-Cashier National Metropolitan Bank. 
Wa. Ricu+xpson...Ass't Sec’y United States Treasury. 
L, R. TUTTLE...-.....4 es't igs of the United States, 

City 


Gey. B. W. Barce 



















-The Evening Post. 
R, Kh, GW AVBs.. 6. sees -R. R. Graves & Co. 
Kev. H. UH. Gan tor Shiloh Pres. Church. 
“ aLter T. Haron W. T. Hatch & Son. 
Samcexn. Hoiuxs...... Scovill Manufacturing Company. 
Sere B. WONT... .0cecce ee eeeeeeeee Seth B, Hunt & Co, 
kp@an Ketcuum es -Counse.or at Law. 
E A, LAMBEKT s Life Assurance Co, 
E. P. Smirn... 59 Reade street. 
Rev. Geo. WaiePL. 


















Missionary Association. 


Boston, 
Hon, Wittram Ciariin......Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 
Bank Huvre—Daily from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., aud on 
Monday and Saturday nights, trom 5 to 8 P. M. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
J. W. ALVORD, Pres. SAM L. IiIARRIS, Manager. 
Jous J, Zoite, Casbier. 


DR. B. F. ATWOOD'S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR HAIR TONIC AND DRESSING OF 
THE WORLD. 





It arrests the falling out of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralzic Pains and Wakeluiness. 
As a Toilet lres:ing it is apsqneee, 

The folowing certificate is m H, Endemann, Ph. 
D., Assistant Chemist to the Board of Health: 

¥. D.—Sir: I have analyzed 


. F, Atwood, M. our 
“Gilead Balm,” and fuund it to be a strictly ve, 


table 
preparation and from any poisonous or injarious 
substance, Respectfully yours, 
beal. Enxpemann, Ph. D. 


Price, $1. Sold by al! druggists, 





Jones’? Stationery Bazaar, 


No, 152 SIXTH AVENUE. Established 1843. 

Depot for Fancy and Initial Stationery. Visiting 
Cards engraved in the most fashionable style. Book 
Biuding neatly executed. 

A tine assortment ot Gold Pens and Holders. 

Monograms engraved in the most artistic manner. 

Sowething Indelibl pi ‘and’ 
chiofs, napkins, etc., stamped with crest. coat of arms, 
monogram or initial. Boxes of initial nute from 20c. up. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc, 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CONNINGHAM'S, 


384 and 386 Third Av., near 28th St. 


WILLARD & ROGERS, 
384 Hudson Street, 
Corner of Houston, N, Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, 


PURE CURLED HORSE-HAIR 
MATTRESSES, 
MOSS, HUSKS, EXCELSIOR AND GRASS MAT- 
TRESSKS, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTERS, SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, kc. 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c. 
Old Feathers dressed and Mattresses made over. 


MRS. JOYCE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS 
tHOULDER BRACES, BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
AND CHEST EXPANDERS, 
No, 1286 BROADWAY, bet. 33d and 34th sts, and 
233 SIXTH AV.,. between 15th and i6th sts, New York, 
Stk, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to order 
at short notice, AL cars pass the door. 

















DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 


MISS J. 8S, ST(RUING, 
385 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 23d and 2%th streets, 





Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT 


AMUSEMENTS 


CADEMY OF MUSIC.—WINTERBURN. 
THURSDAY, NOV. 7. AT 8 P. M. 
GRAND CONCERT uP 
MRS. CHAKLO ITE V. WiINTERBURN 
(MISS HUTCHINGS), 


THEO. THOMAS and his superb ORCHESTRA, 
MYRON J. WHITNEY, OF BOSTON, 
The emiuent Basso 
(First appearance in Concert in New York). 
te can bé obtained at the Academy of Music, 
nd at Schirmer’s Music store, No. 701 Broadway, orof 
Geo. W. Winterburn, 191 Bust 20th at. 











Association Hall, 23d st. and 4th 
ave.—The greatest living English Historian, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
will deliver a course of five lectures on the 
“RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND.” 
LECTURE L, WEDNESDAY, OBTOBER 16, 
“Tue Noaman Conquest or Inectanp.” 
LECTURE ILI., FRIDAY. OCTOBER 18, 
‘““Inetanp Unper Tue Topors anp Stvsrts.” 
LECTURE IIL. MONDAY, OCTOBER 21, 
“Tur P+ wat Laws anp THe Consrqoences.” 
LECTURE IvV., WEDNESDAY, OCTUBER 23, 
“ GmaTTan anp THe VOLUNTEERS.” 
LECTURE V., FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 
“Tue Reseriiox op '98, Tux Usion axp THR 
IRELAND oP To-pay.” 
Doors open at 7 P.M. Lecture commences at 8. 
COURSE TICKETS, including reserved seats, $5.00, 
For sale at SCRIBNER'S, 654 Broadway; ASSOCIA- 
TION HALL, and at his Agent's, American Literary 
Surean, Cooper lustitute. 


Wwoon's MUSEUM, 

THE GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
on_ Exhibition from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M, 

The celebrated Bermuda Giant, 
MAJOR LANG, 
8 feet 1% inches high, and still crowing. 
Also, the beautiful Scotch Albivo Boy, 
ROB ROY MACGREGOR, JR., . 
with hair as white as snow, an! silkeu textare, while 


the eyes are of a delicate pink. 
TWO PERFORMANCES ECTURE-ROOM 
DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
A chaste and unexceptionable eutertainment given. 
Admission. 30'ceuts: Children. 25 ceuts. 
. 
Are You Musical? 

If 80 be also prudent. Do not throw away money on 
high-priced publications when you cau purchase 10 or 
20 pieces ot excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose stamp for new 


catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third avenue, New York. 














Precidential Photograper to the next President of 
America, 


MAKES ALL STYLES OF 


Photographic Portraits 


Equal to the Best, at One-Half the usual rates. 
Go and See for Yourself 
BEFORE GOING ELSEWHERE, 





Card Photographs. .........++seeeeeee $3 00 per dozen. 

Imperial Photographs... + 500 e 

4 Card Ferrotypes ...... 

2 Card Ferrorypes ....--cceeececs seeeeeeeeees for 
Pictures made and neatly fitted to Lockets, Rings, 

Pins, ete.. only 50 cents, finished in a tew miuutes, 

Ipoperial Perrotvpes.......---+++seeseeeee 50 vente each. 

BABIES PICTURES takenonly ia the Morning. 
Old Pictures caretully copied, enlarged and colored in 
water, oil or india ink. 








1871-72-73. 
MORE LIGHT! 


Wonders of the World ! 


A wonder 'tis how man was made, 
ivine as well as human, 
And outot one poor rib was made, 
For his he)}p meet, a woman, 


A wonder 'tie how Jonah lived, 
Three daysiu a whale’s belly, 

T’ were easier far to be believed 
Had he been crushed to jelly. 

But passing o’er those days of yore, 
We'll come down to the present, 

To things that may surprise us more, 
And things that are more pl-asant. 

The rai‘roads, steamships, telegraph, 
That cleave the air asuuder, 

Which ofteu make us weep or laugh, 
Are a far greater wonder. 

But there's one Greater Wonder “till, 
Those “GEM VISITES,” so funny, 

That NICHOLS at his Galleries makes 
FOR 8O LITTLE MONEY. 

You can have 3 Dozen of these beautiful “ GEMS” 
taken for 25 Ceuts, finished in ten minutes, at 


NICHOLS’, 735 BROADWAY, NW. Y, 


HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 

(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
GUIPURE LACE, ke. 

Machine Twist. sewing and Emlnoidery Silke, &r 
907 BROADWAY, NEW your, 

‘Near Twentieth street 


“KISSING IN THE DARK.” 


DID YOU EVER? 








Well, if you want the pretticet piece © music and 
words that just tell how it is, send 30 cents for song 
and chorus, full music size, ‘ Kissing in the Dark,” to 

D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
ALLEN, MICHIGAN 


PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


——, 


PIANOS!! 


AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 


8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for rale Sor cash, or to rent. Money 
ee Tete if da pate 2 


rent applied to purc’ 


bef OF 
inte Cummings, Ne. 8. Union Squent 





HAWKES’ a FOUNTAIN PEN-HOLDER fits any Pen. 


stamp for Circular. 


S53 and $4.00. Also superior quality Gold Pens, Gold and Robber Pencil 


Rubber, $2.00, $2.59, 
&e. Sent by mail. Pens repaired dix 
w York. 


HAWKES, 66 Nassau Street, No 





SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 
REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
BOOKS, RTS, 
GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS. OBJECT 
TEACHIN 
APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVEBY SCHOOL.” 
Mailed for 10 cts. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
, 











Tevsrees, Teacurrs, Scxoot ComurTrees and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new honses in this line that 
are sprinzi up through the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machiwery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition. 

For p eth \ 








and addresg@ 

ROBERT PATON, 

26 GROVE STREKT. 
NEW YORK. 

Also manufacturer of 

CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEES, 

N. B.—Bleecker street arg Eighth avenue cars pas- 

within une block of the door. 





The Illustrated Guide 


A B 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, 


Philosophical 
Chemical, &c. 
Union Settees, 


rfect curved seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
ailed free by 


American School Apparatus Co., 
58 MURRAY STREET, New York. 


J.T. BARNARD & SONS, 
COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 





with 
&e. 








AND 


294 FRONT STREET. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 431 Broadway, ¥. Y., will dig 

of ONE HUNDRED PLANOB, MELODEONS, ang 

RGANS of six tirst-clase ere, suciotios Waters’ 
, oO 


at Somes hw see 

te $15 mon il ; the same to let, and rent 
lied if pased. New 7 octave PIANON, moder, 

improvements, for $27", cash. jow ready, a new 

kind of PAKLOR ORGAN, the most beautifu style and 

ttone ever made. Sheet Music, Music Books 

asic Merchand Catal mailed. 


and Musi 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


4IR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF Aly 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUB&s, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 
&e., &e., ke. 


A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail tp 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
635 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers ot 


BASE-BALL GOODS, 


SKATES, CRICKET, ARCHERY, FOOT-BALL, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS and 
SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY DE 
SCRIPTION, 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUR. 














INSTRUCTION, 








ee 


PENMANSHIP. 
D. T. AMES & CO, 


Execute in the most perfect and 
variety of Plain and Ornamental 


PENMANSHIP. 


Engross Resolutions, Testimonials. M i 
5 , Me 1 > 
dresses. kc., write or an Diplomas Family Been 
. oa oO 0 
Pages, Tablets, Cards, ke, | “0 Membership, Tits 
‘ersons desiring superi u 
ow ae perior work or iustruction should 
For Circu.ar, Specimens or 
upoa or or address 


artistic atyle every 


other information, call 


D. T. AMES & CO. 
756 ¥ y adway, New York. 


The New York Conservatory of Musi 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av.,, 
Next Door to Delmonico’s, 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State, 


CLASSES CONSTANTLY 
of Music and Modern Lan — waves 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 
Students for any branch may berin at any time the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. ; 


M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Union Square, 4th Avenue. 
Thoreuzh instruction. Piano, Violin, Organ. Or 

mony, 


chestral lustruments. Vocal 
Terma, $10, $15, oe on tem 




















Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY, Between 2th and 
Up Stairs, Room | 7 om 





iLOW PRESSURE# 
[STEAM HEATER: 


For thorenghly warming Private Houses, Stores and 
Public Buildiuzs, consisting of a Low P.essure Steam 
Generator, arranged for from 2 Ibs. to 5 Ibs, pressure, 
and wrought-irou tubes for Radiators. 

Mauy examples of the great success of this snperior 





|) Lettering, Engrossing Reso! 
tificates, Diplomas, Famil Recents and Bithn, ae 
velopes Addressed. Confidential letters written and 
composed (strictly private). Artists’ Tablets lettered 


andon hand. Weddi v 
cud peineed. ng aud Visiting Cards engraved 





EACHERS WANTED for English, b 
TD Germ ‘n, Classics, Painting and rst: 
ce 





heater may be seen in this city and its i vi- 
ciuity, including twelve of the largest school build- 
ee. 


*GILLIS%. GEOGHEGAN- 


No. 116 and 118 WOOSTER &T., 
BETWEEN SPRING AND PRINCE STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 





1860 TO 1872. 

R. A. OLMSTEAD, 
Mannfacturer of and dealer in all grades ot 
Hoop Skirts, Corsets, &c., 
781 Rroadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 


Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 
Headquarters for all the novelties. 





ORCAN. PIANO. VIOLIN. CUITAR. 


SINGING—HARMONY.—Strictly Private Lessons, 92 
Clinton place, a few doors west of Fifth avenue. Les- 
sonsday and evening. Sree. Terms 
moderate: first-class s. Address, J. J. WAT 
SON, Musical Director. 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
YRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 
781 Broadway, 








Opposite A. T. STEWART'S, REW YORK. 


4 of the d “ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 


LL BOOK LOVERS SHOULD SUB. 
ssonthle Sousenl er (SSstee ot bees ft 
Notes and Queries. oa for ee . — , 

64 Nesaau of. New York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 











No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of lith st. (Rooms Noe. 12 and }4), New York 





country. Send for Murua. Piax 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNION, 
No. 737 Broadway, New York. 


to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
Address 





pause BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 
1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeeping, 
Arith’c, higher Math’ics, Gram'r, Spelling, 





Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and 

, &e., vately day eve'g; 
24 writing lessons 50. Ladies taught Booskeep 
ing ond Censeapentiony, 





7 Fmonneore Setaes ONG. ees, 20 FOURTE 

Wang arto nealing SregetteiCoraos 

Departmen: . Tele; taught 
practically. Demand for Opereters =e 


~ CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 

TERMS EASY. 





KELLY & C0., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 








